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Some General Observations 


a) 


What is Syntax? 


The word “syntax” consists of two word- elements. Syn-, the first of 


e two word-elements, is the Latinized’ form 6f the Greek 


preposition sun which means “together”. The second word-element, 

-tax, is Gerived from a Greek root, which means “to put in order”. 
Thus, the etymological meaning of syntax is “putting ‘things together 

in an orderly manner”. In accordance with this etymological 
meaning, Syntax was, in ‘traditional grammar, considered to be a 
study of the ways in which words could be strung together to form 
acfeptable sentences. The standard way recommended for the study 
of synfax was a study of the parts of speech and the typical exercise 
in the study of the parts of speech used to be the exercise known as 
parsing, i.e., resolving sentences into their component parts of 
speech and then describing the grammatical features of each part of 
speech in every sentence(Ben Jonson, far example, defined syntax as 


“the second part of grammar, that teacheth the construction of 


words” (Herford et al 1970 : 528), By the phrase * ‘construction of 


words” he meant not the formation but the concord or the 
congruence of words ‘with other words in a sentence)This meaning 
of the word “construction” during those early days is evident from 
the remark that Greenwood, an 18th-century grammarian, made 
about a century later regarding the syntax of nouns. “The syntax or 
construction of the noun”, he said, “is chiefly performed by the help 
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of certain words called prepositions”. 


G@ne good thing about that early approach to the study of syntax 

was that it made a clear distinction between syntax and the other 
branches of language study popular at that time. In his famous 
Dictionary, Dr Johnson, for example, made a distinction between 
syntax and certain other branches of language study and said the 
following: 


A grammar, which is the art of using words properly, comprises 
four parts; orthography, etymology, syntax and prosody.‘ 


vd 


Inadequacies of the Traditional Approach 


The main inadequacy of this early notion of syntax is the underlying 
assumption, often unstated, that a sentence is a mere string of words 
in an acceptable order and that the proper study of syntax, therefore, 
is a study of the parts of speech. This is evident from Ben Jonson's 
discussion of syntax in his book, English Grammar. Under the 
heading of syntax in that book, he discusses the syntax of nouns, the 
syntax of pronouns, the syntax of verbs, the syntax of adverbs and} 
the like, and then concludes the discussion by saying that “all the | 
parts of syntax have already been declared” (p 551). Structuralist 
grammarians, €.§-, Bloomfield (1933), Hockett (1958) and Nida 
(1966) were probably the first to emphasize that the best way of 
describing the syntactic structure of a sentence was to describe itin | 
terms of successive layers of grammatical units. They were, inother | 
words, the first to highlight the fact that words were not the — 
immediate constituents of a sentence and that there were a number 

of intermediate units of grammatical structure between a sentence 


and its words. 


Form and Function 


In studies of syntax, attention has to be focused on two cardinal 
points: form and function. Form in this context is intended to mean 
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the internal structure of a unit of grammatical analysis, the internal 
structure of a phrase or a clause, for example. Function is essentially 
a relational concept. When we talk about form in the context of 
syntax, we think in terms of categorial labels like noun phrase, verb 
phrase, adjective phrase and adverbial phrase. But when we talk about 
function, we think in terms of functional labels like subject, object, 
subject-complement and object-complement. Function leads us 
upwards, i.e., it places an item in relation to another item ofa higher 
grammatical status. When we talk about subject, for example, or 
about object, we think of the subject or the object of a clause. 
Similarly, when we think of a headword, we think of the headword 
of a phrase. The concept of structure, on the other hand, makes us 
look downwards. When we think of the structure of a noun phrase, 
for example, we think of the items of a lower grammatical status 
which constitute that phrase. Any worthwhile study of syntax must, 
therefore, include a study of both form and function. Similarly, any 
worthwhile study of syntax must emphasize the fact that the 
sentence is not just a putting together of words. 


Syntax in Relation to Morphology and Discourse Analysis 


Morphology is a study of words in terms of their constituent 
morphs. It is, in other words, a study of how prefixes, suffixes and 
infixes are combined in accordance with the rules of derivation and 
inflexion. Thus, the boundary between syntax and morphology is 
very clearly defined. Syntax deals with units of a much higher rank 
than those which are studied in morphology. In that sense, it can be 
said that syntax begins where morphology ends. 

Just as syntax needs to be distinguished from morphology, it 
needs to be distinguished from discourse analysis or “text 
linguistics”, as it has been labelled in certain recent linguistic 
studies. Discourse analysis is a study of how sentences are 
organized into larger units like Paragraphs. Inter-sentence 
coherence in English is a highly complex phenomenon in which the 
lexical recurrence of certain primary word classes operates as a very 
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important component. The problems and principles of the way 
sentences are organized into a text are, therefore, very different from 
the problems and principles of how words are organized into 
phrases, clauses and sentences. As Huddleston (1986:18) has rightly 
pointed out, “within the sentence we have a much sharper 
distinction between permissible and impermissible combinations, 
which enable us to formulate rules distinguishing what is 
grammatical from what is not”. Thus, on the one hand, syntax can 
be distinguished from morphology, which deals with units of a 
lower level, and, on the other, it can be distinguished equally clearly 
from discourse analysis, which deals with linguistic units of a 
higher level. 


Traditional Definitions of the Parts of Speech 


In most textbooks of traditional English grammar (e.g., Curme 
1935), the term “parts of speech” included the following word 
classes: ; 

Noun: student, honesty, book, Europe 

Pronoun: I, you, someone, anyone, nothing 

Adjective: clever, beautiful, old, wise, glad 

Verb: like, love, die, can, may, dare 

Adverb: nicely, very, here, afterwards 

Preposition: about, at, by, for, on, with 

Conjunction: and, but, or, because, although 

Interjection: alas, ah, oh 
This traditional notion of the parts of speech was open to a number 
of serious objections. Some of them are mentioned below: 

(i) In traditional types of grammar books, the parts of speech 

were defined in terms of hazy notions. A noun, for example, was 
defined as the name of a person, place or thing; an adjective was 


defined as a word denoting quality and a verb was defined as 4 
word denoting action. In other words, these definitions were 
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formulated not in terms of grammatical properties but in terms of 


unclear and, therefore, debatable semantic criteria. The following | 


examples will illustrate the point. 


John is a fool. 
John is foolish. 


The word fool as well as the word foolish tells us about the quality 
of John's mind. If an adjective is a word that denotes quality, there is 
no reason why the word fool should be labelled as a noun and the 
word foolish as an adjective. In short, the traditional definitions of 
the parts of speech were not based on objectively verifiable formal 
criteria used for the identification of word-classes nowadays. To 
quote Palmer (1981:59), the definitions of many parts of speech in 
traditional grammar “were largely notional and often vague”. 

(ii) The use of hazy semantic criteria for defining the parts of 
speech was bad enough but what made those traditional definitions 
of the parts of speech worse was the fact that not all the parts of 
speech were defined with reference to the same criteria. Nouns, 
verbs and interjections were, for example, defined in terms of 
semantic criteria but adverbs were defined in terms of their 
syntactic functions. There was, in other words, no consistency of 
approach in those traditional definitions of the parts of speech. 

(iii) In traditional discussions of the parts of speech, some of the 
definitions were so badly formulated that they could hold for more 
than one part of speech. For example, the definition of a noun as the 
name of a person, place or thing may well be taken to be the 
definition of a pronoun as well because it is possible to argue that 
pronouns like you, she or he are words for persons and the pronoun it 
is a word for places and things. For some grammarians, e.g., 
Huddleston (1984:96), pronouns do not constitute a distinct primary 
class on the same taxonomic level as nouns, adjectives and verbs 
and should, therefore, better be regarded as a subclass of nouns. 
Such modern grammarians define nouns in a broad-based way so as 
to include pronouns in that definition. For traditional grammarians, 
however, pronouns were exponents of a primary word-class like 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs. For them, to define nouns in sucha 
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heavily on these ind a 
for example, was a word to be used in place of a noun, an acjScOWss 
was a word that qualified a noun and an adverb was ave : at 
modified an adjective or a verb. Thus, traditional definitions of the 


parts of speech can be grouped into two types, i.e., definitions of 
type I, which tell us about a part of speech with no reference to any 


other part of speech, and definitions of type I, which can be 
understood only in terms of independently formulated definitions 
of type I. As definitions of type I themselves are open to serious 
objections, definitions of type tl can by no means be taken to be 
valid. 

(v) Some of the traditional definitions of the parts of speech are 
not comprehensive enough to be readily acceptable. The definition 
of a pronoun as “a word used instead of a noun”, for example, is not 
sufficiently broad-based because an indefinite pronoun like someone, 
no one and nothing is a word used in its own right; it does not refer to 
a noun used earlier in the text. 

(vi) The referential function of the anticipatory use of the 
pronoun if reinforces the point made in the preceding paragraph. As 
is evident from the following examples, the anticipatory use of it 
does not refer to a noun at all. 

It is difficult to be happy here. 
It has been confirmed that she is dead. 

In these two examples, it refers to a clause in which there is nO 
noun at all. Pronouns should, therefore, be defined in terms of the : 
formal features and not in terms of their anaphoric or catap! 
reference to a noun. 

bong traditional discussions of the parts of Socal 
logicality of valid definitions. An adverb, a traditional grams 
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would say, is a word that modifies an adjective, a verb or another 
adverb. But if an adverb is a word that modifies another adverb, how 
shall we define that another adverb. Obviously, this definition of 
adverbs is faulty because of its logical fallacy of circularity. 


(viii) In some traditional discussions of the parts of speech, 
articles have been mentioned as a separate part of speech. But in 
most traditional textbooks of grammar, e.g., in Curme (1935), 
articles have been subsumed under the heading Ofadjectives. Even 
in those textbooks of grammar in which articles have been 
mentioned as a primary word-class, words like any, every, this, that 
and both have never received the attention they deserve. As will be 
evident from the discussion of determiners later in the following 
chapter, these words have distinct syntactic features on the basis of 
which they need to be separated from adjectives. Traditional 
discussions of the parts of speech over-simplified things by 
subsuming articles and determiners under the heading of 
adjectives. 


Formal Criteria for the identification of Word-Classes 


Lh 


Morphological criteria 


The grammatical class of a word, i.e., its part of speech, can be 
ascertained on the basis of its typical inflexional ending. A verb, for 
example, can be identified because of its potential to take - -s, -ed and - 
ing, and a noun because of its potential to take the plural suffix and 
the genitive suffix. Similarly, an adjective can be identified because 
of its potential to take the OURAN suffix -er and the superlative 
suffix -est. 


Word-classes in English are also derivationally identifiable. For 
examplé, words ending in derivational suffixes like -ation, - -hood, =ity, 
-ism, -ment, -ness and -ship are generally nouns; words ending in 
suffixes like -en, -fy and -ize are verbs; and words ending in suffixes 
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like -able, -ish, and -I 
some of the examples. 
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ess are generally adjectives. The following are 


Inflexional Ending 


teachers 


Derivational Ending 


hesitation 
simplicity 


teacher's 
teachers’ romanticism 
childhood 
development 
darkness ~(s 
friendship - Are 
Adjective stronger fashionable 
f strongest childish 
= 
= dl: selfless 
Ry Verb talks soften 
3 talked simplify 
= talking dramatize 
% Adverb faster afterwards 
5 Se fastest northwards 
sk harder moneywise 
ss hardest nicely 


= 


£ 
3 Syntactic criteria > a 


Poh 


The grammatical class of a word can also be identified on the basis 
of its syntactic function in a sentence or a phrase. For example, a 
noun can be ;dentified on the basis of its potential to be the subject of 
a sentence, the object of a transitive verb and the completive toa 
preposition. An adjective can be identified on the basis of its 
potential to operate as a subject-complement or an object- 
complement and, similarly, a verb can be identified on the basis of 
its potential to operate as the predicator element in a sentence, e.g. 


¢ 
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Noun Subject: 
, Direct Object: 

Indirect Object: 
Benefactive Object: 

Adjective | Subject 

: Complement: 

Object 
Complement: 


His brother\bought him a car. 
Hellikes his brother. 

He/gave his brother a present. 
He/bought his brother a car. 


His dreams came true. 


He painted the ceiling blue. 


Predicator Shakespeare wrote many plays. 


The moon rose. 


Adverbial: She acted wisely. 


We arrived yesterday. 


These examples do not present an exhaustive list of all the 
syntactic features on the basis of which different word classes in 
English can be identified; these ex amples are enough to illustrate, 
nevertheless, that the grammatical class of a word in English can be 
ascertained not only on the basis of its morphological characteristics 
but also on the basis of its syntactic features. 


Precedence of syntactic over morphological criteria 

It may be pointed out here that although both morphological and 
syntactic criteria are recommended for the identification of word 
classes in English, syntactic criteria need to be given greater 
importance in this connection. The reasons are as follows: 


(i) Adjectives like large, cold, big, nice and old can take the 
inflexional suffix -er and -est to show comparison. Adjectives like 
beautiful, expensive, mysterious and speechless cannot take these 
fafexdonal suffixes; these words show comparison with the help of 
more and most. Irregular adjectives like good and bad can neither take 
inflexional suffixes nor co-occur with more and most. From the point 


of view of their morphological characteristics these three categories 
? 
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of adjectives si therefore, significantl different from one another, 


But in spite of these morphological differences, all these three 
categories of words are assigned to the same word class) the class of 
adjectives} This is because o their syntactic potential, i.e., ag 
words in all these three categories share a certain syntactic potential, 
the potential to operate as the subject-complement or the object. 
complement or as a premodifier in the structure of a noun phya e, 
The following examples show how words with different 
morphological characteristics can have an identical syntactic 


function. 


Words with different morphological characteristics operating as the subject 
complement: ‘ F 
* These books are old. 

These books are expensive. 

These books are bad. 


Words with different morphological characteristics operating as the object 
complement: > 


His circumstances made him happy. 
His circumstances made him speechless. 
His circumstances made him bad. 


Words with different morphological characteristics operating as premodifiers in 
the structure of a noun phrase: 


__ Old books don't sell very well. 
, Expensive books don't sell very well. 
Bad books don't sell very well. 

(ii) Suffixes like ly and -er are not unambiguous markers of any 
one word class(In words like kingly, princely, lovely, lively and deadly, 
the derivational suffix -ly is an adjectival suffix but in words like 
foolishly, nicely and wisely, it operates like an adverbial suffix. 
Similarly, in words like nicer, softer, colder and warmer ~er has the 
function of an inflexional suffix of comparison but in words like 


* 
player, runner, buyer, seller and doer, it operates like a derivational | 
o ¢ 


° ’ 
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suffix with an agentival function. In view of all such examples, it can 
be concluded that though in many cases the morphological shape of 
a word provides’a valuable clue to the grammatical class of that 
“st syntactic function of a word in a sentence or a phrase is a 
more ems criterion for this a) 


(iii) The ambiguity of the derivational suffixes mentioned in the 
two preceding paragraphs/can be disambiguated with reference to 
the grammatical class of the stem to which they have been added. 
We can say, for example, that at the end of words like kingly, 
princely, lovely, scholarly, the suffix -ly has a denominal function. 
Similarly, we can say that at the end of words like foolishly, cleverly, 
wisely it has a de-adjectival function. It is not possible, however, to 
disambiguate the ambiguity of the suffix at the end of words like 
drier and cooler. We cannot ascertain the grammatical class of such 
words unless we take into account their syntactic function in the 
structure of a sentence or a phrase. The following sentences are good 
examples of this point. 

I have bought an expensive hair-drier. 
The weather may become drier next week. 
She has bought an expensive wine-cooler. 
It is much cooler in the shade here. 

It is only on the basis of its syntactic function that we can 
ascertain that in the first sentence drier is a noun and in the second 
sentence it is an adjective. Similarly, it is only on the basis of its 
syntactic function that we can decide that cooler is a noun in the first 
sentence and an adjective in the second sentence. 

(iv) A substantial number of words in English are indeclinable, 
ie., words in the case of which there is no change of form even if 
there is a change in their grammatical function. Morphology can be 
of no help in identifying the grammatical class of such words: their 
syntactic function in’a sentence or a phrase is the only marker of 
their grammatical class. This is evident from the use of before and 
since in the following examples. ” 


We arrived before Christmas. 
[had finished writing letters before he arrived. ~ 
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[have been to that place before. 


He has been ill since Monday. ' 
He has been ill since he arrived. 
He migrated to Britain in 1965 and has lived there ever since. 


In view of all this, it can be argued that although modern 
linguists use both morphological and syntactic criteria for the 
identification of the grammatical class of words in pace” is 
important to note that the syntactic criteria used for this purpose are 
more dependable than the morphological ones. As Robins 
(1980:217) has rightly observed, “Where there is a conflict between 
syntactic and morphological classification, syntax is almost always 
accorded precedence”. \ ; 


(} | 


Word classes in English fall into two broad groups: major word 
classes and minor word classes. The major word classes include 
nouns, verbs, adjectives and adverbs. The minor word classes 
include pronouns, determiners (articles, demonstratives, etc.), 
prepositions, conjunctions and interjections. The major word classes 
are known as open classes and the minor classes are known as closed 
classes. The important differences between the two classes are as 
follows: 

(i) Open classes have a very large number of members. Every 
language has a large number of nouns, verbs, adjectives and 
adverbs. The closed classes, on the other hand, are highly restricted 
in their membership. 


7 Open and Closed Classes 


(ii) A comprehensive book of grammar is a typical place where 
one can expect to find a discussion of all the words of closed classes. 
The typical place for words of open classes is a dictionary. 

(iii) The number of members of open classes ina living language 
is always increasing. New words are formed to suit the ever- 
increasing neéds of the community and new words are also 
peowed from other language communities; the number of words 
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in closed classes, however, remains more or less fixed. A small 
increase in the number of closed class items is not utterly impossible 
but as Huddleston (1984: 121) has rightly observed, cpio eile 


—_e 
are... highly resistant ‘to the ei of new members". 
. - oy nen 
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J Paradigmatic and Syntagmatic Relations 


Paradigmatic relations are relations obtaining between items which 
can replace each other in a certain linguistic environment. In the 
sentence “Yesterday I bought a book”, the word book, for example, 
can be replaced by numerous words of the same class, e.g., words 
like table, desk, chair, and typewriter. The relation between these 
words of the same class is, therefore, a paradigmatic relation. 
Syntagmatic relations are relations obtaining between the 
constituents of a structure. The relation between a headword and its 
determiner, the relation between the transitive verb and its object 
and the relation between the subject and the predicate of a sentence 
are some of the examples of syntagmatic relations. Paradigmatic 
relations draw our attention to the phenomenon of substitutability 
whereas syntagmatic relations can best be understood in terms of 
the co-occurrence permitted by.the sequential nature of language. 


Exercise 1 


Identify the grammatical class (i.e., part of speech) of the words italicized in 
the following sentences and then point out whether the grammatical class 
of these words can be identified (i) on the basis of morphological criteria or 
(ii) on the basis of their syntactic function or (iii) on the basis of their 
morphological as well as syntactic features. 

1. I feel so relaxed in the cool of the evening here in summer. 

2. Is it a he or a she? 
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Nouns, Pr 


Nouns in English 


syntactic features of lexical 


when discussing his notion of the 
formabve, Chomsky (1965: 83) divided nouns intoa number of sub- 
shown in the following diagram. 


classes 45 
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countable and unc 


This classifica seful, does not show 
the distinction betwee? ountable nouns 
mentioned below: 
(i) There are uncountable nouns like goods, price” . 
iy Seengs and surroundings which cannot be 
oa form without a change in their meaning: They cannot co rs 
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words like much and little and cannot take the third person singular’ 
form of a verb. 


(ii) Similarly, there are nouns like wheat, gold, beer and butter which 
cannot be used in their plural form and which cannot collocate with 
cardinals and with determiners like a, many, several, and few, 
Expressions like “India won many golds last year” are possible but 
in such expressions these words acquire slightly different meanings, 


The view held in this book, therefore, is that a comprehensive 
classification of nouns must take this important distinction between 
countable and uncountable nouns into account and that Chomsky's 
classification should be slightly modified as shown in the following 
diagram. 


Proper 
Countable Uncountable Pe 
Animate Inanimate 
Animate Inanimate 
Human Non-human 
Human Non-human book | | Egypt 
Boy dog John Fido 
Abstract Concrete 
lacking lacking lacking lacking 
singular _ plural singular plural 
congratulations goodness copper 
thanks shame wheat 
( good ) wishes 
(dest) wishes Animate Inanimate 
goods 
Human Non-human particulars 
| | remains 
police vermin valuables 


people cattle 
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Pronouns in English 


(n traditional grammar, pronouns were always considered to be a 
primary part of speech like nouns, adjectives, verbs, sehen 
prepositions and conjunctions. Some of the modern grammarians 
are of the view, however, that pronouns should better be considered 
to be a subclass of nouns. Huddleston (1986: 272), for example, says 
that pronouns are “better analysed as a subclass of nouns than asa 


separate part of speech”. The similarity between nouns and 
pronouns can be described as follows: 


Similarity between Nouns and Pronouns 


(i) Like nouns, pronouns can operate as the subject, the direct object, 
the indirect object and the benefactive object in the structure of a 
clause. Similarly, they can operate as the completive to a preposition 


as nouns can. Pronouns, in other words, share most of the syntactic 
features of nouns. 


(ii) Like nouns, the central members of this class are amenable to the 
singular-plural distinction. 


(iii) Like nouns, many pronouns can take the possessive marker -s. 
John's property 
Someone's property 
No one's property 
Anybody's property 
Nobody's property 


(iv) Like nouns, some 


pronouns, particularly the indefinite 
Pronouns, can be 


postmodified by an adjective. 
somcone important 


anything original 
something useful 


(v) Many pr nag — 
Y Pronouns can take restrictive relative clause modifiers ag 
nouns can. 
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ave contrasting case forms aS some pronouns 


have. The noun student, for example, can be used man asalt pen 

object or as a completive to a pIEpORton: WIM ay 

morphological change. This is not true about the central members of 

the pronominal class. Nominative forms like he, she, I, and we, for 

example, cannot occur in the position of an object or in the Position 

of a completive to a preposition without any morphological change, 

Similarly, the accusative forms like him, her, me and us cannot occur 
in the position of the subject of a sentence. 

(ii) The majority of nouns can be changed into their plural forms by 
the addition of the inflexional suffix -s or -es. Pronouns are not 
amenable to such morphological changes indicating plurality. It is 
‘rue that many pronouns have their singular as well as plural forms 
but in most cases (as in I/we, he/they, she/ they, it/they, me/us 
and my/our) their plural forms cannot be predicted in terms of a 
morphological rule. : 


(i) Nouns do not h 


(iii) Pronouns cannot take all the premodifiers that nouns can. They 
tnd “ eriaianigg with the indefinite article a or an. The 
members of this cl one can be preceded by the, but the central 

S Class cannot be preceded by the definite article. 


: oor ol ” 
by adjectives either. poor old You" pronouns cannot be preceded 


There seems to be no u 


the diff 
similarities ieomale He, and pronouns outweigh the 
tem. Quirk et a] (1985: 335) are of the view that 
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view that the differences between nouns 


and pronouns “are quite 
minor in comparison with the likenesses” 


Central and Non-central Pronouns 


Following Quirk et al (1985: 348-46), pronouns can be divided into 
two broad classes: central pronouns and non-central pronouns. 
Central pronouns show variations of form from the point of view of 


person, gender and number. Non-central pronouns are not 
amenable to these variations. 


Subclasses of central pronouns 


Central pronouns can be discussed under the following three 
headings: 


hersonal pronouns 
These pronouns are characterized by the following features. 


(a) They are marked for person, i.e., Ist person, 2nd person and 
3rd person. I, me, my, mine, myself and, similarly, we, us, our, ours, and 
ourselves are 1st person pronouns; you, your, yours and yourself are 
2nd person pronouns. All other pronouns like he, she and they are 
3rd person pronouns. 

(b) These pronouns are marked for number. Pronouns like I, hie 
and she are, for example, singular pronouns and they and we are 
plural pronouns. You can be used both as singular and plural. 


(c) The third person singular pronouns are amenable to gender 
differentiation, i.e.; they are masculine, feminine or neuter. 

(d) They are marked for case, i.e., nearly all of them have three 
forms, the nominative (e.g., , we, he), the accusative (e.g., me, us, him) 
and the genitive (e.g., My, Our, his) forms. 

One of the important features which makes personal pronouns 


very different from relative pronouns (e.g., who and which) is the fact 
that relative pronouns are not marked for number and person. 


* 
' 
' 
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Reflexive pronouns 1M Hl | 
These are pronouns ending in -self. These aroucre eA voc 
person and number but not for case. The or a 5 
pronoun is marked for gender as well (himself, id ). 

Reflexive pronouns have two different saipeatf asi isi 
they function as emphatic reflexive pronouns os he a 
cases they function as non-emphatic reflexive Pr sai pc P atic 
reflexive pronouns are in apposition to their antecedents, e.g.: 

The Prime Minister /rimself was not there. 
I had breakfast with the Prime Minister himself. 
I myself was not strongly in favour of that proposal. 


She herself did not want that to happen. 


Non-emphatic reflexive pronouns can occur as elements of 
clause structure, e.g.: 
You don't seem to be yourself today. 


(Subject Complement) 
He killed himself last year. 


(Direct Object) 
She cooked herself an excellent lunch, (Benefactive Object) 
[am going to give myself a treat. (Indirect Object) 


These non-emphatic reflexive pronou 


NS can also occur as 
completives to Prepositions. 
She was beside herself with anger. 


I have reasons to be Proud of myself. 


Possessive Pronouns 


These pronouns, too, have two distinct functions: 


as determiners (tr 


in the Structure 
Most of our misfortunes at 


(a) They function 


“ aditionally known as 
POssessive Pronouns”) 


of anoun phrase, e.g.: 
Cour own creations. 


hold 


My heart aches when Ibe 


A rainbow in the Sky. 


(b) They function indepe 
e.g: 


ndently ag headwords Of noun phrase, 
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Mine is red but his is blue. 
Those books are not hers. 


These are not yours. 
Subclasses of non-central pronouns 


Relative pronouns 


Relative pronouns are those pronouns which introduce relative 
clauses in the structure of a sentence. The words which are 
frequently used as relative pronouns are who, which, whose, whom 
and that. When and where, which are mostly used as interrogative 
edverbs, can also be used as relative pronouns, ».g.: 


She knows the place where I live. 
There were times when we didn't know wha; to do. 


From the point of view of its syntactic poten tial, that differs from 
ail other relative pronouns in the sense thac whereas the other 
relative pronouns can introduce a defining as well as a non-defining 
relative clause, that can introduce only a dafining relative clause. 
Who undergoes morphological changes to show variations in case 
(who in the nominative case, whom in the accusative case and whose 
in the genitive case) but the relative pronoun thal is not amenable to 
such variations. 

There are two positions that relative nronouns can occupy in the 
structure of a noun phrase, i.e., the posi:ion of a determiner and the 
position of a headword. All relative »ronouns cannot be used in 
both these positions. Some can te used independently as 
headwords but not as determiners in the structure of a noun phrase. 
The five relative pronouns which exemplify this subclass are who, 
whom, where, when and that. Whose can .e used as a determiner in the 
structure of a noun phrase but as a relative pronoun it cannot be 
used as a headword. Which can be used as a headword and alsv asa 
determiner in the structure of a roun phrase. The following 
Sentences illustrate the use of wlrich in these two positions. 


Astronomy is a subject in which truth may appear much stranger 
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than fiction. (headword) 
et ee ay not any longer 
He may have married by now 1n which case he oe not any longe 
z a es te ner 
be the lonely man that he was cal lier. (determ 
can initiate a sentential 


Which is the only relative pronoun that 
ollowing, sentence. 


relative clause like the one italicized in the { 


He is going to be married, wltich ts very good. 


Reciprocal pronouns 
Each other and one another are the two pronouns in English that are 
called reciprocal pronouns. They can be used only in those 
sentences which have a plural or coordinated subject. These 
mronouns can operate as direct objects, indirect objects and 
benefactive objects and they can also operate as completives io 
prepositions but they cannot operate as the subject of a sentence. 
We have known caci other for years. (Direct Object) 
They have been writing letters to each other for months. (Ind.Obj.) 
They cooked each other a good meal. (Benefactive Object) 
The two of them seem to have been made for each other. 
(Completive to a Prep.) 
These pronouns can occur in the genitive as well, e.g.: 
We must learn to respect each other’s views. 


The women kept admiring one another's dress. 


Interrogative pronouns 


Interrogative pronouns are used to introduce direct and indirect 
wh-questions. The five words in English that are known as 
interrogative pronouns are: who, whose, whom, what and which. These 
pronouns are of the following two types: 

(a) Those interrogative pronouns which c¢ 


ndenend ee an function only, 
independently. The exponents of this class 


1 are who and whom. 
(b) Those interrogative pronouns 


independently and also as determiners 
phrase. Whose, which and what are the 


Which can function 
In the structure of a noun 
(nree exponents of this class. 
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Who, whose, whom and which can be used as interrogative 


snouns and also as relative pronouns but what can be used only as 
re 

: 2 interrogative pronoun, 

‘ 


Demonstrative pronouns 


This, these, that and those can be used as determiners and also as 
pronouns. When used as pronouns, 


they are known as 
demonstrative prono 


uns. This and these are used to refer to what is 
near and that and those are used to refer to what is remote, nearness 


and remoteness being defined either in terms of time or in terms of 
space or in terms of the speaker's attitude. Because: of this 


distinction, tis and these are sometimes (as in Huddleston 1984: 296) 
called proximai pronouns and that and those are 


or distal pronouns. An important syntactic difference between 
proximal and distal demonstrative pronouns 


lies in the fact that 
proximal demonstrative pronouns cannot be followed by relative 
clauses but distal demonstrative pronouns can. 


called non-proximal 


That which was once a desert is now full of beautiful parks. 


“This which was once a desert is now full of beautiful parks 
A proximal demonstrative Pronoun can be followed by a non- 
defining relative clause, however. 

This, which was once a place of worship, is now a heap of rubble. 
actic difference between the 
and the plural distal pronoun those lies 
in the fact that Whereas the former can be follow 
ee Pronoun which, the latter can be followed by 
who. 


Similarly, an important synt 
singular distal pronoun that 


ed only by the 
which as well as 


Those which Were alive are now dead. 


‘| — 
Those who live in glass houses must not throw stones. 


That which was S0 rich once is now a land of beggars. 
‘That who w 


45 SO tich once is now a beggar. 
/ 
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Indefinite pronouns ns in the sense that pronouns 
This is a residual category of pronou s a samen dvebantelaworne 
Failin er the heading 
pepe bp rightly Seca “the remaining classes of 
pronouns are termed indefinite”. | 

Indefinite pronouns fall into the following two groups: | 

(i) Compound pronouns consisting of the determiner 
morpheme somie-, any-, every- or no- as their first element and the 
substantive morpheme -body, -thing or -one as the second. Pronouns 
like somebody, anything and no one are some of the exponents of this 
class. 

(ii) Pronouns which can be followed by of. All, some, each and 
many are some of the examples of this subclass. These words can be 
used independently as pronouns but they can also be used as 
determiners in the structure of a noun phrase. 

All that glitters is not gold. (pronoun) 

All of them have agreed to help.(pronoun) 

He has lost all his chances, (determiner) 

Many are called but few are chosen. (pronouns) 

Many of the boys want to leave this place. (pronoun) 

Many people can never think straight, (determiner) 

Some are born reat but some achie 


ve greatness. (pronoun) 
Some of the Students are ag 


ainst this Proposal. (pronoun) 
Some People are born rich, (Determiner) 
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Exercise 2 


SS 


Do the words italicized in the following, sentences function as emphatic 
reflexive pronouns or do they function as non-emphatic reflexive 


pronouns? 

], Give a man rope enough and he will hang himself. 

2. God helps those who help themselves, 

3. A house divided against itself cannot stand. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

4. Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of themselves. 

5. He walked by himself and all places were alike to him. KIPLING 

6, What Othello seems to me to be doing in making this speech is 
cheering, himself up. TS ELIOT 

7. Icelebrate myself, and sing, myself. WALT WHITMAN 


8. He that would govern others, first should be 


9. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


The master of Iimself. PHILIP MASSINGER 


Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary highland lass! 


Reaping and singing by herself. WORDSWORTH 
Know thou thyself, presume not God to scan 
The proper study of mankind is man. Pore 


Most of our critics are occupied ... in pretending that the only 
difference between themselves and others is that they are nice men 


and the others of very doubtful repute. TS ELIOT 
The man who truly interrogates himself will ultimately hear the 
voice of God. MIDDLETON MURRAY 
Matthew Arnold ... overlooks the capital importance of criticism in 
the work of creation itself. TS ELIOT 
In following him | follow but myself. SHAKESPEARE 
History repeats itself. 

Logic must take care of itself. WITTGENSTEIN 
Do I contradict myself? 


Very well then I contradict myself, 
lam large, I contain multitudes. WALT WHITMAN 
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arians were not fully justified in describing 
glish as two separate and independent 
parts of speech. These two classes of items cae ne pi 
that they had better be described as two subch a : 
class”. Discuss this statement with the help of suitable examp 
as it is used in linguistics is a grammatical 
to discuss it in terms of counting”, 
r. 


“Traditional gramm 
nouns and pronouns In En 


“The concept of number 
category and it would be naive 

i sons ins of answe 
Do you agree? Give reasons 1n support of your < | 
three cases in English and these three cases are the 


unmarked common case, the accusative case and the genitive case’. 


Discuss this statement with the help of suitable examples. 


. “The concept of grammatical gender in English is very close to the 


concept of natural gender”. Do you agree? Give reasons in support 
of your answer. 


Discuss the morphological and syntactic criteria with reference to 
which pronouns in English can be identified. 


. “Most pronouns in English are so different from each other from the 


point of view of their morphological and syntactic features that it 
would be naive to describe them in terms of a simple bi-partite or 
tri-partite classification”. Discuss this statement with the help of 
suitable examples. 


“It would be naive to say, as traditional definitions of pronouns 
sccm to suggest, that all occurrences of pronouns in English refer to 
nouns used carlicr in the sentence or the paragraph”. Do you agree? 
Give suitable reasons and examples in support of your answer. 


aia egg 


The structure of a noun phr 
described as follows: 


Noun Phrase = (Predete 


The brackets here are intende 


Noun Phrases and Their Structure 


ase in English can be formulaically 


rminer) + (Central Determiner) 

-}- a] Vigor 1 ° if; 

(Postdeterminer) 4 (Premodifier(s)) + Headword 
- (Postmodifier(s)) 


d to suggest that the items iisted 
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within these brackets are optional. The only item which is obligatory 
in the structure of a noun phrase is the headword. The three word 
classes which operate as premodifiers in the structure of a noun 
phrase in English are nouns, adjectives and adverbs. The 
premodifying role of these three word classes may be briefly 
described as follows: 


Nouns as premodifiers 
A noun operating as a premodifier in the structure of a noun phrase 
comes immediately before the headword. 


university bus n 


school uniform > 


frequency count 
computer programme 
traffic jam 


police report 


In many cases a noun head is premodified not by a single noun 
but by anoun phrase consisting of two or more nouns, ¢.g-: 
Oxford Liniversity Press 
Research Council grants 
Delhi University students 
— language disorder studies 


The structure of such p 


diagrams to be drawn aS follows. / 
Oxford University  /Fress 


| 


the following examples, it is possible for a 
modified by 4 coordinate noun geo 
o 


ore nouns having the same 


- . £ 
hrases can be understood in terms 0: 


As is evident from 
headword to be pre 
consisting of two OF m 


status. 2 bread and butter problem 
! LN ee 


baal 
+ 
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a cock and bull story 
cheese and tomalo sandwiches 
a milk and fruit dict 

The premodifying noun in 


genitive. 


a noun phrase can be in the form ofa 


a men's shop 
a ladies’ man 
women's rights 
It is necessary to point out here that genitives operating as 
premodifiers as in these examples are classifying and not specifying 
genitives. Classifying genitives operate as premodifiers whereas 
specifying genitives operate as central determiners. 


Adjectives as premodifiers 


In the structure of a no 
immediately before the headwor 
immediately after the postdeterminer, if any, 


before the noun premodifier. 
three active student unions 


un phrase, the noun premodifier occurs 
d; the adjective premodifier occurs 
and immediately 


first reliable frequency count 


last well-organized university fu nction 


Adverbs as premodifiers 

A noun in English can be premodified by an adverb, e.g.: 
the then secretary 
the above statement 
an up train 
one of the down trains 
the inside story 
an oulside port 
in after years 


a through train to Moscow 
\ 
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In ye ° . 
, many cases, the premodifying item is nota one-word adverb Sail 
ut an adverbial phrase. pi 
round-the-clock vigilance 


up-to-date information 


far-away places 


Sentences as premodifiers 
In the preceding paragraphs, it has been shown how nouns, 
odifiers. It would be 


adjectives and adverbs can operate as prem 
wrong to assume, however, that only single words or phrases can 
operate as premodifiers. In certain cases, 4 complete sentence is 
downgraded tothe status of a premodifier. 

He mentiortéd this to I don + know how many people. 

We asked I don’t know how many people. 

I don't like his do as you like attitude. 

She doesn't believe in writing such forget-me-not Jetters. 

In the first two examples, the italicized sentences are 

syntactically equivalent to the word many and in the third sentence 
the italicized item is equivalent to adjectives like careless and in the 
fourth sentence the italicized item is syntactically equivalent to 
adjectives like affectionate. These four sentences can, therefore, be re- 


written as follows. 
He mentioned this to many people. 


We asked many people. 

I don't like his careless attitude. 

She doesn't believe in writing such affectionate letters. 
The class of items which precedes premodifiers in the structure 


of a noun phrase 1s the class of determiners. It may be in order to 
detail here. 


discuss the syntactic features of determiners in some Zz 


sv 
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, Cc 
Determiners © 
this, tat, all, each and every 
: c of a noun shrase, 
premodifiers in the og eh pea If 
j ive in Ww Cur 
shrase has ne adjectV ; ee tes 
ial ly before the headword, put if there are adjectives 
y determiner can only occupy a pre. 
«aw of the position that th 
adjectival position. From a ” -t lisabuah ese 
determiners can occupy in relation toeacho ¢ re of a 
noun phrase, they can be divided into three _ Subclasses 
predeterminers, central determiners and ost eterminers. Some 
each of these subc asses is given below: 


jnformation about 


ile the 
Determiners are words like a, att 


operating as 


immediate 


preceding the headword, 4 


“a 


asf 


‘ 
Predeterminers | as 
As the name implies, predeterminers 
determiners. Some of the words which occur in this position are all, 
both, such and what. Multipliers like twice, double and four times and, 

~ similarly, expressions like one-fourth and one-fifth can also occupy 
the position of predeterminers. Like central determiners, 
predeterminers are mutually exclusive, ie., two or more 
predeterminers cannot co-occur in the structure of the same noun 
phrase. 


as a rule occur before central 


* all both countries 
* double half the price 
* such what a day 


The only exception to this rule in English is the co- uccurrence é 
all and such in expressions like the following: 
all such books 


all such countries 


These predetermine os 
lypes: rminers can be divided into the following thee 


a) Those which can be 
not by the definite 


f 
ollowed by the indefinite article a or 4” " 
examples of this el ° 


article. W 
ass, What and _such_are the two ty? 


What aman! 
Such a beautiful girl ! 
(b) hose predeterminers which can be followed by the but not ae a. 
or an. All, both and double are some of the examples of this class. 

All the books 

Both the books 

Double the amount 
(c) Those which can be followed by a or anand also by the. Halfis the 
oniy example of this class. 

half the salary 

half a mile 


Central determiners 
Central determiners occur after predeterminers: and before 
postdeterminers. A, an, the, this, that, these, those, each, every and no 
are some of the examples of this class. 

We can subdivide centra] determiners into six subclasses. In a 
tabular form these six subclasses can be presented as follows: 


Type | Singular Countable | Plural Countable 
ee ce 


a 
ay 
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Countable nouns but not with plural countable nouns OF with 
bone nouns. Examples of each of these types are listed . 
Ow: sr 


Type 1 

The items which exemplify this subclass of central determiners are: 
the definite article; the negative determiner, 10; possessive 
pronouns; relative pronouns like which and whose; and interrogative 


determiners like what, which and whose, e.g.: 


Definite article 
Where is the book? 


Where are the books? 
Where is the wisdom we lost in knowledge? 


Negative determiner 
There is no book in that room. 
J have no plans to leave this place. 


It's no distance at all. 


Possessive pronouns used as determiners 
I like his book. 
I like his books. 
Interrogative pronouns used as determiners 
Whose book is this? 
Whose books are these? 
Which information? . 


Type 2 
Some, any and enough are the three examples of this subclass of 
central determiners. aa 
I want to buy some books/bread. 
We got to that place without arty probiem({s)}. 
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Thave hardly any leisure these days 
Thave cnougit books for that course. 


There is enough food for all of us. 


Type 3 


This and that are the two examples of this subclass of central 
determiners. oe 


This book is very expensive. 
This laziness is our greatest enemy, 


What was that noise? 


Type 4 
These, those and many are the three examples of this subclass. 
Thelped these/those/ many students last week. 


Type 5 


A, an, cach, every, either and neither are the only examples of this 
subclass. 


A beggar is never bankrupt. 
Each pig has its day. 
Take either half. 


Type 6 
Another is the only example of this class of central determiners. 
I want another book. 


I need another three months to complete this work. 


Postdeterminers , 
The four types of items which can operate as postdeterminers in the 
Structure of a noun phrase are the following: 

Aa) Cardinal numbers, i.e., words like one, tev and three 

§)) Ordinal numbers, i.e., words like first, second and third 


* Linguistics Simplified: Syntax 
(c) General ordinals, Le., words like next, last, and additional 
(d) Quantifiers, i.e., words like many, a few, few, several, Much, 
little and a little, 

As is evident from the following examples, the word little can be 
used as two different words, as an adjective and also as a 
determiner, 

Our hoard is /ittle but our heart is preat. (adjective) 
Ihave little bread in the kitchen. (determiner) 

Cardinal numbers can co-occur with ordinals, but in that case 
they occur after the ordinals. 

the first four days 
the next four years 

Before we conclude this brief discussion of determiners in 

English, the following observations may well be in order. 
(i) In some contexts, some means “an undefined amount of or an 
undefined number of”, When it has this meaning, it is unstressed 
and is pronounced as /s m/. In such cases, it can only be used asa 
central determiner of Type 2. In other words, it can, in such cases, be 


used before plural countable nouns and before uncountable nouns 
but not before singular countable nouns. 


Can you lend me some books today? 
Please give me some milk. 


In certain other contexts some me 
such cases, it can be used be 


e.g.: 


ans “unknown, not specific”. In 
fore singular countable nouns as well, 


Some student at the door is asking to see you 
He is living at some place in France. 


(ii) As has been pointed out Carlier, any iS used as a central 
determiner of T ype 2. In other words, any can be used before plural 
nid be before "countable nouns but not before hee 
he a ae needs si be mentioned here, Nevertheless, that if 

away as to mean “it does not Matter which, who 


or what,” it can be used before a &; 
a singular countable noun as well. 
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Come any day you are free. 
Bring me a book. Any book will do. 

Determiners in English belong to a highly complex area of 
syntax and though a considerable amount of material on this topic is 
available in the published literature on the subject, much more 
research in this area will have to be done before the syntactic 


features of all the determiners are fully known. 


Exercise 3 


Identify the predeterminers, central determiners, postdeterminers, and 


headwords in the italicized expressions. 
meless, unremembcred acts 


1. His little, na 
Of kindness and love WORDSWORTH 
2. The sun was shining on the sea. 
Shining with all his might: CARROLL 
" - 3, Our meddling intellect 
Misshapes the beauteous forms of things: WORDSWORTH 
4. Ofall the needs a book has the chief need is that it be readable. 
° ANTHONY TROLLOTE 


wans as the swans of others are geese- 


5. All his own geese are s 
WALPOLE 


6. He knows nothing, and he thinks he knows everything. That points 


clearly to 4 political career. 
7. I'll show thee every fertile inch of the island. SHAKESPEARE 
8. In both nry eves he doubly sees himself. SHAKESPEARE 
9g, Friendship is unnecessary; like philosophy, like arts . it has 7° 
survival value; rather it is one of those things that give value to 
survival. C5 LEWIS 
inni f isi in life is 
, le are be; to see that the first requisite to success m 

10. Peop ginning 7 ener 


to be a good animal. 
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11. It yet remains tO ‘ae 
If Immortality unveil 
4 third event to me. | 
12. It was the Rainbow gave if bina 
And left thee all her lovely hues. 
13. Had! but serv'd my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


Topics for discussion a 
I. What is the difference between determiners and adjectives? a 
Give suitable examples in support of vour answer, : J 

2. “Before we decide whether a word is a determiner or a vin 3 
must take into account the linguistic context in which that wore ‘< 
occurred”. Discuss. . Be 


na 
oe 
"3 


bs 


ah 
re, \ 
, 


Postmodification in a Noun Phrase 
The postmodifying function in the structure of a noun phrase can be 
realized by any one of the following classes of items. : 
(i) Adjectives or Adjective Phrases 
(i) Adverbs 
(iii) Prepositional Phrases 
(iv) Endocentric Noun Phrases 
(v) Non-finite Clauses 
(VI) Finite Clauses 


Ea ix will nov 
ch of these six Will now be discussed in some detail 
etau. 


i Postmodiiy; ' 
oY = moait¥ing adjectives and adj bxad, 
3 ty e tvpi al — p Tases 
§ i P hrase is the mien “ins adjective in the structure of 1 
eh *ad Position. Ho es 
: wever, adjectives do 


Fi 


ee 


rae Rima) ae Ans oes ? # : “ ey 
a a iy Rrtad Saf She CEE te TS: 
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post-head position are the following: 
(i) If the headword of a noun phrase is an indefinite pronoun: 
something spectacular 
anything new 
nothing very surprising — 
someone really important 
anyone younger 
(ii) There are a number of adjectives which seem to be readily 


postmodifying position in the structure of a noun 
available, concerned and involved. This 


ding in -able and -ibie. 


acceptable in the 
phrase, i.e., adjectives like altve, 
category includes adjectives en 


the richest man alive 

the members present 

the persons concerned 

the resources available 

the only person responsible 
the finest thing possible 


(iii) There are a number of adj 
phrase in the form of a complem 


in the postmodifying positions. 
Jabourers averse to this kind of hard work 


boys interested in horse-riding 
behaviour characteristic of lunatics 


a person suitable for this job 
(iv) There are a number of adjectives which need to be 


- complemented by a non-finite clause beginning with to. Such 
adjectives can be used only as postmodifers. 
a woman so easy to displease 


a man very easy to please 
customers unwilling to pay 4 higher price 


people prepared to sacrifice their lives 


ectives which need a prepositional 
ent. Such adjectives are often used 


t-head position as well. The contexts in which they occur tithe 


40 . mey 3 : 
na long jou rece ded by $0 and followeq: 
too pred t08 F, yes 4 ae can Occur 0 nies fe 
tain gentence> aq) se. S uch adjective? y in A 
cer ee. laUse: ing’ 
- In ari on-finit : 
sf oi | . 
post-hea position a discussed ata | 
pic © obscene 2° " be described in words 
it c 
> scene SO reautiful that sant hentia 
‘ privl rit na 
so trivial tha 
a dark as tO ke us all feel uncomfortable 
ss eo : : . 3 
es djective 15 followed by 4 clause of compaz-ison, it 
(vi) When an ae] —_ 
a sai lene ersity Press 
ublisher a5 good as the oxford Univ \ 
oP 
a house much petter than yours 
et earlier 
a colleague much better than the ones I had m 
; ted than anyone else in that department 


d him to be | 
c expressions. in 
in the post-head - 

a 


a person more talen 
urceful than I had expecte 


ses operate like idiomaHi 
djective can occur only 


an officer more 7é50 
(vii) Certain fixed phra 
such fixed phrases the a 
position: 

Attorney General 

Advocate General. 

Solicitor General 

court martial 

heir apparent 

London proper 

from time immemorial 

the sum total! 

God almighty 

devil incarnate 


~~ y 
a ewe 
4 
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that ladv there 

the space below 
five vears‘ago 

this man here 

the house over there 
the girl outside 


Prepositional phrases as postmodifiers 

3 The head of a noun phrase may be modified by a prepositional 
phrase. The following are some of the examples. 

a piece of bread 

the owner of that house 

the day before yesterday 

the shops that market 

his objections fo my proposal 


the bird ort that branch 
There is no theoretical limit to how complex or recursive a 


postmodifying prepositional phrase can be. The prepositional 
phrase, 0” that branch, can, for exam)... be expanded as follows: 
of that tree near that lake in the centre of the 


the bird on the branch 
park in the northern half of ai CY = 
It may be pointed out here that the network of relationships in 
such recursive prepositional phrases is not always the same- The 
following two instances wil] illustrate this point. 
the DOOK On inguisucs by Professor Crystal 


the bird on the branch of that tree 
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Endrocentric noun phrases as postmodifiers 


In certain cases, the postmodifying element is an endocentric noun 
phrase. This is evident from the following examples. 
an animal that size 
a tree this height # 
a gitl her ageé 
a car that colour 
a rock that shape 
The endocentric noun phrases postmodifying the headword in 
such expressions are reduced forms of prepositi | phrases,.The 
phrase “an animal that size” is, for example, a reduced form of “an 
animal of that size” and, similarly, “a tree this height” is a reduced 
form of “a tree of this height”. Phrases of this type are typical of 


informal and colloquial English but they seldom occur in formal 
English. 


Non-finite clauses as postmodifiers 


The postmodifying element in the structure of a noun phrase.can be 
a non-finite clause. Such non-finite clauses are of the following three 
main types. 

__{a) Non-finite clauses having an adjectival function. These non- 
finite clauses are reduced forms of finite relative clauses. In some of 


these noun phrases the antecedent functions like the subject, e.g: 


The first man to land on the moon was an American scientist. ¥ 


Mine was the first car to arrive at the destination. / 
The treasure was discovered by farmers digging a well 
Today he received a telegram asking him to leave this place. 
__Insome other noun phrases of this type, th aia : pera 
like the object of a transitive verb. ook silos . 


What are the conclusions fo be dra 


What are the do's and the don'ts 
These days we have Nothing to 


wn from these premises? 


to be followed in this connection? 


0 for ourselves, | 


Nouns, P 
fonouns and Noun Phrases in English 


In certain n 
oun phrases of thi 
ostmodified by th sane this type, the noun which i 
a dthe ite i non-finite Clause is essentially a caeies a 
t tcter ause is essentially the object of that verb 7 
esir , ; 
te dee © 10 80 to the USA for higher studies remained unfulfilled 
e desired to go to the USA for higher studies.) | 


His wish to be the Pri int 
me Min ; 
Seana, ister of his country is the real motivation 


(He wishes to be the Prime Minister of his country.) 

There are some other noun phrases in which te relationship 
between the headword and the postmodifying noun phrase is too 
complex to be described in terms of clause elements like the subject 
or the object. 

She lacks the energy to write such books. 
He doesn't have the courage to face an opponent like you. 
The decision when to leave will be taken next week 


What you don't have is the ability to explain things. 


Finite clauses as postmodifiers 


A girl who cannot dance says the band cannot play. 

Money is the only thing that matters. 

There is a divinity that shapes our ends. SHAKESPEARE 

Death is the veil which those who live call life. SHELLEY 
wears a crown. SHAKESPEARE 


Uneasy lies the head that 


ified: Syntax 
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Exercise 4 


the italicized phrases in terms of det 


Describe the structure of 
premodifiers, headwords and postmodifiers. The first phrase ta 
analysed for you as 4 sample. . an , . 
} ell of the bridge which carries him over, 
1. Everyone speaks well a q 
the ental determiner) + bridge (headword) + which & . 
(postmodifier : 2 finite clause) " 
Don't throw your dirty water until you get in fresh. ? 


The first duty of a soldier is obedience. 
Muy way of joking is to tell the truth. It is the funniest joke 


> WwW 


in the world. 2 ae 
. The family that praus together stays together. ie 
The eve of a master does more work than both his hands. 


nu 


Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

. In the country of the blind, the one-cyed man is the king. 

. Achain is no stronger than its weakest link. 

10. There goes more to marriage than four bare legs in a bed. 
11. Attack is the best form of defence. 

12. All things come to those who wait. 

13. Thev that sow the wind shal) reap the whirlwind. 

14. The worth of a thing is what it will bring. 

15, The wish is father to the thought. 

16. The early bird catches the worm. : 
17. The best is the enemy of the good. VOLT RE 
18. Procrastination is the thief of time. SHAKESPEARE 
19. Brevity is the soul of wit. SHAKESPEAR 
20. A thing of beauty is @.joy for ever. 


21. All happy 
families resemble one another, each unhappy #7 nia 


Oo ~m “1 


. My 7 i 
h Afnton of afe society ise society where tsa to beunpe be 

AE STEVE 

: itis Detter to be the widow ofa hero than the wife of nae 


a> 
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24. A business that makes nothing but money is a poor kind of business. 
HENRY FORD 


25. The future is something which everyone reaches at the rate of sixty 
minutes an hour, whatever he does, whoever he is. CS LEWIS 
° 


- 


Adjectives and Adjective Phrases in English 


Three 


Syntactic Classification of ae 
=> . 
From the point of view of the place they can occupy in the structure 


of a phrase or a clause, adjectives in English can be divided into the 
following four classes: 
—=—_—" 


cue 
fi Adjectives which can be used only attributively, e.g.: 


Prince Charles is the future King of England.- 
This is the very girl | was looking for. 
He is a perfect ass. 


Winston Churchill, our late Prime Minister, used to say that ... 
This horse is a sure winner. 


Subclasses of attributive adjectives : enlhawe 
Adjectives which occur only in an attributive Position can further be 
divided into the following subclasses, 

cf) Adjectives which Ca a ical 
transformation, eg.: ae from adverbs Y . (ge 


Stray. A Stray bullet 
Newspaper 4PPears dai} i 
Va heats daily. A daily Newspaper/ 


. Smokes heavily, He ‘ “ is an eternal friend. dest”, * 


“scribes as “relic of the ancie™ 
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perfect tense”, i.€.f adjecti 
4 owe ves WwW ‘ 
participles e.g: hich are in the form of past 
A smashed table” 4 
A scratched surface ~ 
A bruised cheek 
fe 


A stolen watch 
(iii) Adjectives which are in the form of a present participle, €.§.. 


increasing prices. 
we +7) Adjectives which in the course of being transform 
derived from verbs retain the complement as well, e.g-: 
Th fills the 
ne fills the eye. AN eye filling scene 
e girl loves home. A home-loving gitl 
ch in the course of being & 


derived from verbs retain the adjunct as well, e.g" 
The man walks slowly. A slow-walking man 
The child behaves badly. An jll-behaved child 
The woman travels widely. A widely-travelled woman 


(vi) Adjectives which tell us that the noun means what it sayS- 
Yall 


He is a true poet (but not “The poet is true”. 

He is a regular champion. 

He is a sheer fraud. 

You are a perfect ass- 

She is a plain fool. 

In actual fact 

(vii) Adjecaves which might be called intens 

definite article, €-~ 

She is the very girl L was looking for- 

That is the precis€ reason why | gave up that job. 

This is the particular spot I had in rind. 
of this subclass carTy 
y emphasizing the. 
jectives which see 
cture, e-8- 


ationally 


v) Adjectives whi ansformationally 


ifiers of the 


mearing which can be 


m to refer to the tense of the verb in 


“J pete % 5 Te eae r 
Oe hoes mye Bets. 
Es Ryley ae EN es : Re 
(coor, ia ape ee 
, wok 
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_ ini ed to say that a 
Churchill, our /ate Prime Minister, us ae 


Z This horse is a sure winner. ' aS 


2. Adjectives which can be used only predicatively, e.g: 


afraid awake 

alone glad 4 
ashamed ill é 
es well > 4 


Lisually, these adjectives cannot be used attributively, Wig 
change in their primary meaning, however, some of these words g 
be used attributively also. For example, glad cannot be yes 
attributively when it has its usual meaning of “pleased” or “happy 
but it can be used attributively when it means “causing happin ‘ 
€.g.: " 


glad tidings of jov 

glad news of victory a 
Similarly, the word ill can be used attributively when it means 
“bad” and not “indisposed”. a 


Ni weeds grow apace. 
Ili news travels very fast. 


. cs a 
es 


rae 


in a like manner, the word sorry can be used attributively when it 
means “pitiful”. 4 
He cuta Sorry figure yesterday. 
He is ina sorry state these days. 


oy 
Subciasses of Predicative adjectives 


Aaectves which occur only in predicative positions can be sul 
divided into the following su : “a 


(i) Adjectives with obligatory complements of their own. 
The man was loath to speak. a 
Fe was averse to speaking Ben 


— Staff are not sudiect to these laws. 
our 
eter was tantamount to Signing a confession. 


Were intent on leaving before midnight 
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fe are prepared to meet all their threats. 


(ii), Adjectives with no obligatory complements. 
es eel adjectives name a quality that is too fleeting to 
e anything, j.e., adjectives referring to temporary states 
of health, sensation, mind or spirits, e.g-: | 
ill well 
faint glad 
Many of these ad 
adjectives like the following. 


asleep _ alive 
alike aghast 
alone awake 
afraid ashamed 


jectives are adjectives beginning with a-, 1.e., 


ed only in the post-positive position, .e., 


s which can be us 
cture of a noun phrase: 


3. Adjective 
d,in the stru 


after the headwor 
‘Asia Minor 
trommey general 
heir apparent 
notary public 
oet Laureate 
"president elect 
prime minister designate 
solicitor general 
wr from time immemorial 
4. Adjectives which are mo e sense that they ca" be used 
attributively, predicatively- and also in the post-positive position, e.5- 
Good, clever, important, usefidl, expentsivé, small and foolish are some of 
the typical examples of this type As is clear from the following 
examples, such adjectives can be used attributively, P 


- and also post-positively. 
A clever person is aways 


bile in th 


successful. (attributive) 
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SO 


(predicative) 


He is clever. 7 er 
Someone clever like him can never fail. (post-positive) 


The Structure of Adjective Phrases in English 


An adjective phrase is a phrase of which the headword is ay 
adjective. In its minimal form, it consists of only the headword. In 
its expanded form its headword can have one or more modifiers 
The modifiers in the structure of an adjective phrase can be any of 


the following: 
e an adverb or adverb phrase operating as a pre 
e the adverb cnough operating as a postmodifier 
e a prepositional phrase operating as a postmodifier 
e anon-finite clause operating as a postmodifier 
e a finite clause operating as a postmodifier 


modifier 


Adverbs or adverb phrases as premodificrs 
rather difficult 
surprisingly easy 
really very beautiful 
quite exceptionally intelligent 


The adverb enough as a postmodifier 
Enough is the only adverb that can postmodify the headword in an 
adjective phrase. It may or may not be followed by a non-finite 
clause beginning with fo. 

wise enough 

clever enough to pass the exam 


early enough to participate in the meeting 
rich enough to buy a good house 


Prepositional phrases as postmodifiers 


suitable for the job 

junior to all other members of the staff 
better than all other candidates 

fond of playing bridge 
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. ‘Non-finite clauses as modifiers 
eager to please you all 
anxious to please everyone concerned 
willing to do everything for you 
pleased to meet all of you 
willing to wound but afraid to strike 
worth looking into the matter 
busy risa his report — 


Finite clauses as seater 
Lam worried that there may be another cyclone this year. 
Are you certain that he has arrived? 
Iam not sure why he has absented himself from the meeting. 
We were all surprised that she did not attend that meeting. 


n asia phrases 


Discontinuous modifiers in the structure of an adjective 
English can be studied under the following headings: 


(i) as/so + Adjective + 2° + Comparative Phrase/Clause 


That hotel is 45 far as 
He is as kind as his moter. 
ful as we had expected. 


The seminar was as success 
He is as ignorant 45 he is negligent. 


These days strategies are not s0 pre 
re/less + Adjective + than + Compara 


is more beautiful than her elder sister. 
he other one. 


ting fhan t 
crowded thart tt used to bE. 


Discontinuous modifiers t 


phrase in 


five miles. 


5 thew used t0 be. 


dictable 2 
tive Phrase /Clause 


(ii) mo 


s his clinic is more 
jective + Non-finite Clause 


This is too good to be true. 

She is too ugly 9 be your W 

These days 1 am too busy to Lm time for playing chess. 
(iv) so + Adjective * Clause (Finite oF Non-finite) 
The price of petrol these days is S0 high as to be prohibitive. 


0 he ee dae 


, : . Pr 2 , 
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He is so talented that he will find a job anywhere. 
e cannot but be popular. 


This teacher is so good that h 


Frercise 5 


and then describe the structure of 


nees carefully 
rammatical class 


the italicized adjective es in terms of identifying the Me 

of their premodifiers and postmoditiers. If an adjective phrase has only a 
zero premodifier or postmodifier, you must mention that as well. The 
adjective phrase in the first sentence has been analysed for you asa sample. 


1. Home is ho 
so (premodifier: adv 

_ A live dog is better than a dead lion. 
those who will not see. 


Read the following sente 
phras 


1ely. 


me though it’s never s0 hon 
dword) + zero postmodifier 


erb) + homely (hea 


. Blood is thicker than water. 
. Open confession is good for the soul. 


The devil is not so black as he is painted. 
h to carry a full cup. 


2 

3. There's none so blind as 
4 

5 


All hands are not steady cnoug 
3. | have never found the companion that was so companionable as 
THOREAU 


solitude. 
The devil you know is much better than the devil you have never 


Known. 
10. Jack is as good as his master. 
11. It is never too late to learn good things. 
12. Toa blind horse, a nod is as good as a wink. 
13. There is none so deaf as those who will not hear. 
: ne is nothing so bold as a blind mare. 
tte tiag bade ahent 
: ; : ariel with thie a love before you are on with the new. 
s ise the devil than to lay him. 


17. * in February there be no rain 
tis neither good fo , 
c r 

for hay nor grain. 
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18. There is nothing 50 good for the inside of a man as the outside of a horse. 


19. If all the good people were clever 
And all clever people were good 
The world would be nicer than ever 


We thought it possibly could. VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Topics for discussion 
1. “From the point of view of the positions they occupy in the structure 
of a sentence, adiectives in English represent 2 wide range of 
es”. Discuss this statement with the help of suitable examples. 
ibutive position in the 
type; they represent a 


varieti 
2. “Adjectives which can be used only in an attr 
structure of a noun phrase are not all of one 
wide range of types and subtypes”. Discuss. 
hich can be used in the postpositive position only and, 
similarly, adjecves which can be used in the predicative position 
onlv are much smaller in number and represent a more limited 
range of types and subtypes than adjectives which can be used only 
attributivelv”. Discuss this statement with the help of suitable 


examples. 
¢ 


3. “Adjectives w 


Four 


Verbs and Verb Phrases in English 


Syntactic Classification of Verbs 


From the point of view of the number and the type of complements 


they can take, verbs in English can broadly be classified into the 
following five types: 


Linking verbs 


John is a teacher. 

She became very rich. 

It seems very easy. 

My dreams have come true. 
She died a millionaire. 


Semantically, these verbs can be divided into two main classes: 
verbs of state and verbs of result. 


Verbs of state 


This book is mine. 

They remained silent. 

Velvet feels soft and smooth. 
The food smells good. 

The curry tasted delicious. 


Verbs of result 


The milk turned sour. 
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We are all Srowing old. 
I fell ill. 
The leaves may turn brow 


Nn after 
The well ran dry. art 


As is clear from these examples, verbs of result show that the 


sin a is a result of the activity or the process named by the 
verD. 


Intransitive verbs 


The moon rose. That stranger has disappeared. 
Fire burns. The old woman was dying. 

Intransitive verbs in English fall into two groups: (i) verbs which 
are genuinely intransitive in the sense that they cannot take an 
object and (ii) verbs in the case of which the object is understood, 
e.g. 


Intransitive verbs of type 1 
This will do 
It is raining. 
Nothing has disappeared. 
It doesn't matter much, does it ? 


Intransitive verbs of type 2 


I don't drink at all. 

He doesn't smoke. 

We should eat to live, not live to eat. 

He sings early in the morning every day. 


Monotransitive verbs | 
As the name implies, monotransitive verbs are those verbs which 
can take only one object. 


Did you like that film? 
We continued working in the afternoon. 
Shakespeare wrote many plays. 
From the point of view of their syntactic potential, 
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monotransitive verbs can be further divided into the following 
subclasses. 


Those monotransitive verbs which can be passivized 


We cleaned all the rooms yesterday. 
All the rooms were cleaned yesterday. 


We can do it. 
It can be done. 
Answer, boil, cut, eat, finish, hate, keep, like, make, need, produce and 
teach are some of the examples of this subclass of monotransitive 
verbs. 


Those monotransitive verbs which cannot be passivized 


He resembles his father. 
John married Mary. 

He lacks wisdom. 

This box contains sugar. 


Cost, bet, weigh, and belong to are some of the other verbs of this 
class. 


Ditransitive verbs 
He wrote me a letter. 
He called mea taxi. 
She cooked me a good meal. 


The meaning of the prefix di-(two) in the word ditransitive makes 
it clear that these verbs can be used in sentences which have two 


objects in them. The three important types included in this class of 
verbs are the following: 


(a) Verbs which can take a direct and an indirect object. If the i 


indirect object is placed after the direct object, itis preceded | 
by fo. 

We sent him five books, a) 

We sent five books to him. 


She wrote mea letter, 


DiSeces 
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She wrote a letter to me. 


Another distinguishing feature of these verbs is that they can be 
passivized. 


We sent him five books. 
Five books were sent to him. 


Deny, give, offer, owe, pay, send, show, teach and write are some of 
the other examples of this subclass of ditransitive verbs. 


(b) Ditransitive verbs which can take a direct object and a 
benefactive object. 


Her father bought her a new car. 
Could you please find me that book? 


If the sequence of the two objects is changed, i.e., if the 
benefactive object is placed after the direct object, it is necessarily 
preceded by for. 


Her father bought a new car for her. 
Could you please find that book for me? 
Buy, call, cook, find, get, make, peel, order, and spare are some of the 
frequently used members of this subclass of verbs. 

(c) Verbs which can take two object-like noun phrases. These 
noun phrases lack most of the syntactic features of objects 
and cannot readily be assigned to any of the three 
categories of objects mentioned above. 

That book cost me 50 dollars. 
She asked me some difficult questions. 


These verbs cannot be passivized. Nor can the former of the two 


noun phrases used after the verb be preceded by to or for if the 
sequence of these two noun phrases is changed. 


That book cost me 50 dollars. 
* That book cost 50 dollars for me. 


, . 
She asked me some difficult questions. 
*Some difficult questions were asked to me. 
* She asked some difficult questions to me. 
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Complex transitive verbs 


These verbs are of the following two types: 


(a) 
He painted the wall green. 
She appointed me manager. 
I found the plan unworkable. 

The distinguishing feature of this class of verbs is that they can 
be used in sentences in which there is an object and also aN object 
complement. 

Appoint, call, consider, elect, find, imagine, keep, make, name, paint 
and think are some of the examples of this subclass of verbs. 


(b) 
He asked me to leave. 
They obliged us to go. 
She made him laugh. 

In such cases there is a noun phrase which functions like thes 
object of the preceding verb and the subject of the following verb. In 
the first of the three examples listed here me functions as the object 
of asked and the subject of leave. 


of the examples of this subclass of complex transitive verbs. 


can be misleading. 


(i) He wanted me to do it. 
She would like me to go there. 
(ii) He asked me to do it. 
She forced me to go there, 
They told us to &0 away. 
You obliged him to leave this place. 
She made me laugh 
An important syntactic di 
sentences lies in the fact th 
verb, the sentences in gro 


ference between these two groups of 
at because of the syntactic potential of the 
up (ii) can be passivized but the sentences » 


° 


t 3 
ets er 
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in group (i) cannot be passivized. 


(i) * Iwas wanted to do it. 
* | was liked to go there. 
(ii) I was asked to do it. 
She was forced to go there. 
They were told to go away. 

Because of such differences, verbs like ask, force, tell and oblige 
are considered complex verbs of type 2 whereas verbs like want and 
like as used in sentences of group (i) are considered monotransitive 
verbs. 


Exercise 6 __ 


Exercise 6 


‘Say whether the italicized verbs in the following sentences are linking 
verbs. 
1. This kind of obscene language does not become a person of your 
status. 
2. He has become a cabinet minister once again. 
3. It has: become clear now that your party is not going to win this 
election. 
4. [have decided to let my hair grow. 
His son has grown very tall. 
6. A fool may by chance grow in stature but he will never grow in 


ui 


wisdom. 
7. He has now grown out of the regional accent of his native town. 
8. We are all growing old, aren't we? 
9. Rice cannot grow in a cold climate like this. 
10. I don't want to die in my bed; I want to die in harness. 
11. Keats died very young. 
12. Cowards die many times before their death. 


13. All this enthusiasm will die away soon. 
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14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
23. 


___ Exercise 7 | 
a 


Read the following sentences carefully and then say whether the italicized | 
verbs 


monotransitive verbs, ditransitive verbs or complex transitive verbs. 


. Bad news travels fast. 

- Abad workman always blames his tools. 

- You must never ask a woman to tell you her real age. 
- Don't put all your eggs in one basket. 

. It is better to wear out than to rust out. 

- A bleating sheep loses its pasture. 


. The early bird catches the worm. 


. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 
. A veter 
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Men may come and men may go but I go on for ever, Me: 
Her predictions have all come true. : 
His promotion came as a surprise to all of us. 

[fell asleep after an hour. 

The dollar is likely to fall next week. 

This river runs dry in summer. 

He doesn't know how to run a business properly. 


She came running. 
Very few people remained in that city during the war. 
She remained silent all the time. 


: 
4 


in these sentences are linking verbs, intransitive verbs, 


A shoemaker's son always goes barefoot. 
A blind man's wife needs no Paint. 
You can't tell a book by its cover. 


Money makes the mare go. 


an thief's conscience never compels him to confess. 
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14. If you can't ride two horses at once, you shouldn't be in the 
circus. 


. During the Victorian period there were no laws in England which 
could compel parents to send children to school. 


You can take a horse to a pond but you can't make him drink. 
17. Give the devil his due. 


. The surest way to lose a friend is to ask him to lend you some 
money. 


19. Two of a trade never agree. 


20. Prick not your finger as you pluck it off, 


Lest bleeding you do paint the white rose red. SHAKESPEARE 


21. Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind. SHAKESPEARE 


Auxiliary Verbs and Main Verbs 


Verbs fall into two main classes: auxiliary verbs and main verbs. 
Main verbs are also known as full verbs and as lexical verbs. Main 
verbs operate as the headword of the verb phrase in which they 
occur whereas auxiliary verbs operate as an item dependent on the 
main verb. Because of this distinction the verbs italicized in the first 
three of the following sentences are examples of auxiliary verbs 
whereas the verbs italicized in the next three sentences are examples 
of lexical verbs. 

The letter is being typed. 

Ihave finished reading that book. 

Do stop that noise, will you? 

Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

What shall we have for dinner? 

What shall we do now? 


Characteristic features of auxiliary verbs 


Auxiliary verbs in English have the following features: 
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1. In negative finite clauses the negative word not can Occup! 
after the auxiliary verb but not after the main verb, eg: 


I can go there. I cannot go there 
I go there. *T go not there. 


I have finished the work I have not finished the work, 
I finished the work. * I finished not the work. 


2. The negative particle n’t , which is a short form of 
negative word not, can be attached to auxiliary verbs 0 
than am but not to full verbs. 

He isn’t teaching grammar this year. 
I can’t do that. 
*T wantn’t that book. 


It may be pointed out here that in many standard varieties of 
English shan't and mayn't are also becoming rare and in some 
varieties, e.g., in American English they have become more less non- | 
existent. 


3. In questions, auxiliary verbs can occur before the subj oct | 
but lexical verbs cannot. we 


Isn't she working hard? 
Can I do that? 


* Talked you to him yesterday? 
* Goes he there every day? 


4. Auxiliary verbs can occur before the subject in inverted | 
sentences. ; | 
Seldom can he Prepare his lessons very well. 
In no case will he be allowed to migrate to Canada. 
5. Auxiliary verbs can be used in “ 
the following, but lexical ve 
sentences. 
He can do that. So can I. 
She was working hard. So was J. 
Are they Studying linguistics? Yes, 
6. Auxiliary verbs can be use 
contrast but lexical ye 


code”, i.e., in sentences like 


= 


tbs cannot be used in-such 


they are. 3 
d emphatically to express 
rbs need an emphatic do to express” 
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that kind of contrast. 


I can do it but I won't. 
I will pay the money. 


Yes, I did finish that. 
I do need all those books. 
Yes, I did go there. 


7. Auxiliary verbs can occur in short answers but main verbs 
cannot, e.g.: 


Can you answer this question? Yes, I can. 
Will you go there tomorrow? Yes, I will. 
Can you answer that question? * Yes, ] answer. 
Will you go there tomorrow? * Yes, I go. 


8. All and both can occur after an auxiliary verb as they can 
occur before the headword in a subject noun phrase, but 
they cannot occur after a main verb. 


All the students were here on that day. 
The students were all here on that day. 


Both my teachers will be here tomorrow. 
My teachers will both be here tomorrow. 


All the students worked hard. 
* The students worked all hard. 


Both my parents work as teachers. 
* My parents work both as teachers. 

9. Adverbs like always, never, certainly and probably occur after 
an auxiliary verb (and after the first auxiliary verb if there 
are anumber of them ina sequence) but before a main verb. 

He is always writing letters. 

She can never complete that work. 

You were probably teaching at that time. 
She will certainly pass this exam. 


* He is writing always letters. 
* You complete never any work. 
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Primary auxiliaries and modal auxiliaries 


Auxiliary verbs can be further divided into two subclasses: prima 
auxiliaries and modal auxiliaries. Be, have, and do are prima 
auxiliaries and can, may, shall, will, etc. are modal auxiliaries. Th 
difference between these two subclasses of auxiliaries can be state 
as follows: 


1. It is typical of primary auxiliaries to have the -s form, when. 
the verb is intended to be in the third person singular 
number and present tense, eg: 

BE: He is doing the work. The work is being done. 
HAVE: He has finished the work. The work has been finished. 
DO: He does go to her every day. 

2. Only primary auxiliaries can have the -ing form. 
It's being done. oe 
Having finished the work in time, he decided to go home. 

3. Modal auxiliaries are mutually exclusive in the sense that _ 
two modal auxiliaries cannot co-occur. Primary auxiliaries _ 
can co-occur in the same verb phrase, however. 

It is being done. 
* He can will do that. 

4. Primary auxiliaries can occur at the beginning of a verb 
phrase and they can also occur in the middle. Modal aa 
auxiliaries, however, can occur only at the beginning. 

He has been hiding. 
He can have been hiding. 


They may have finished the work. 
* They have may finished the work. 


Among the three primary auxiliaries, HAVE is used as an auxiliary 0 
the perfective aspect, DO operates as an auxiliary of periphrasis or a 
an auxiliary of emphasis and BE operates as‘ an auxiliary of th 
progressive aspect or as an auxiliary of the Passive voice, eg: 
HAVE 


He has written five poems, 
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They ave written five poems. 


They had written these poems before the revolution started. 


DO as an auxiliary of periphrasis, i.e., in interrogative and negative structures 


Does he go every day? 
Do they go there every day? 


He does not go there every day. 
. They did not accept his apology. 
Didn't they accept his apology ? 


DO as an auxiliary of emphasis 


Do stop that noise, will you? 
I did mention that to you last week. 


BE as an auxiliary of the progressive aspect 


It is being done. 
The papers are being processed. 


BE as an auxiliary of the passive voice 


The process has not yet been completed. 
His contract has been terminated. 


Marginal modals 

There are verbs in English which closely resemble modal verbs but 
have not got all the typical features of modal verbs and are, 
therefore, called marginal modals. The four exponents of this class 
are dare, need, ought to and used to. The features which characterize 


these verbs are as follows: ' 


DARE and NEED 


Dare and need can be used as typical modal verbs but only in 
interrogative and negative sentences and not in affirmative 


sentences. 


Need he go there? 
Dare he say thal to her? 
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He needn't go there. 
He daren't say such a thing to her. 


Needn't he do something for these poor children? 
Dare he not openly vote for you? 

* He need go there. 

* He dare say that to her. 


Y 


There is, however, a homomorphic verb need and a 
homomorphic verb dare which can be used like lexical verbs in 
different kinds of sentences including affirmative sentences. 


He didn't need to go there. 
No one can dare to say that to her. 
He dared me to fight. 


OUGHT TO 


What makes this verb different from other modals is the use of the 4 


infinitival particle to. 


You must help that young man. 

You can help that young man. 

You should help that young man. 

You ought to help that young man. 
According to Quirk et al (1985:139) this marginal modal can occur 
without fo in interrogative and negative sentences and similarly in 
elliptical sentences in certain varieties of British and American 
English. The following are some of the sentences quoted by them as 
examples. 

They ought not (to)do that sort of thing. 

Oughtn't we (to) send for the police? 

Yes, I think I ought (to). 


Their observations in this connection are as follows: 


Elicitation tests on young people have shown that for both AmE 
and BrE, in nonassertive contexts the to-less ought is widely 
acceptable, and for some speakers even preferable to the 


construction with to in nonassertive contexts... In assertive contexts, - 


however, the to-less form is unacceptable. 
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uSED TO 


The two features which make this verb different from typical 
modals are as follows: 


(i) Other modal verbs are used without the particle to, but used 
to can never be used without this particle. 


I should take these tablets every day. 

I must take these tablets every day. 

I can take these tablets every day. 
but, I used to take these tablets every day. 


(ii) Other modals can be used in the past tense and also in the 
present tense but used to can be used only in the past tense. 


Last year I used to take these tablets every day. 
* This year I use to take these tablets every day. 


Briefly, the classification of auxiliary verbs can now be 
summarized in the form of the following diagram. , 


Central Modals 
Modal Auxiliary |. 


Marginal Modals 
Auxiliary 
——of periphrasis 
of emphasis 
|__. Primary Auxiliary of perf. aspect 
—— of prog. aspect 


of passive voice 
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Exercise 8 . 


ag ee 


Say whether the italicized verbs in the following sentences are central 
modals, marginal modals, auxiliaries of periphrasis, auxiliaries of 
emphasis, auxiliaries of the progressive aspect, auxiliaries of the Perfectiye 
aspect, auxiliaries of the passive voice or none of these. 

. He las finished the work. 

This young man has been working very hard. 

. The work Has been completed satisfactorily. 


. During those days he used to visit me at least twice a week. 


He who can, does. He who can’t, teaches. 
. You ought to work harder. 
. He is always writing letters. 


. This work will be completed tomorrow. 


Oo CoN BO 


- He can be hiding somewhere here. 

10. The constitution is being drafted by a committee of experts. 
11. He dared me to fight. 

12. He needn't go there. 

13. You dare not tease her any more. 

14. Not even God can give us all that we need. 

15. If it can go wrong, it will. 

16. Aman who will steal for me will also steal from me. 
17. What has been done cannot be undone. 

18. I don't like the way it is being presented. 


19. Our knowledge can only be finite, w 


hile our ignorance must 
necessarily be infinite. 


KARL POPPER 
arates the wheat from the chaff and 
A E STEVENSON 


20. An editor is one who sep 
prints the chaff. 


Topics for discussion 


1. Discuss the differences between auxiliary verbs and main verbs in 
modern English, 
2. Discuss with suitable ex 


nia amples the six types of primary auxiliaries 
in English, 
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3. vir the difference between primary auxiliaries and modal 
auxiliaries and list the features because of which marginal modals 


are considered marginal and not central members of the class of 
modals. 


Multi-word Verbs 


There are verbs which, in their base form, consist of a single lexical 
item but there are some others which consist of two or more lexical 
items. So, at a primary level of analysis, we can divide verbs into 
two classes: one-word verbs and multi-word verbs. Multi-word 
verbs can be further divided into the following classes: 


Phrasal verbs 


add up blow up 
break down brush up 
come down _ cool down 
dash off get up 


A phrasal verb is characterized by the following features: 
(a) It consists of a verb and an adverbial particle. 
(b) It can be transitive or intransitive, e.g.: 
They are going to call off the strike tomorrow. (trans.) 
His car broke down on the way. (intrans.) 
Sometimes, the same phrasal verb can be used as a transitive 
verb and also as an intransitive verb, €.g.: 
Nobody knows why he suddenly dashed off without saying a 
word. (intrans.) 
Let me just dash off a note to my wife before I leave. (trans.) 
(c) Inthe case of a transitive phrasal verb, a pronoun object can 
only be used between the verb and the adverbial particle. 


He gave it up. 
* He gave up it. 
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A noun object can, however, be used in this position or after the 
adverbial particle, e.g.: 


He gave away the books. 
He gave the books away. 


(d) The adverbial particle in a phrasal verb is normally 
Stressed. This makes it very different from Prepositional 
verbs because in a prepositional verb the Preposition is 


normally unstressed. 


Prepositional verbs 


call on look after 
look for look into 
run after see through 
part with run for 


Some of the features which make these verbs very different 

from many other categories of verbs are the following: 

(a) These verbs consist of a verb and a preposition. 

(b) These verbs are monotransitive. In other words, these verbs 
are always followed by a direct object but they cannot be 
followed by an indirect object or a benefactive object. 

(c) The preposition in a Prepositional verb is not stressed. 

(d) Ina phrasal verb an object can occur between the verb and 
the adverbial particle, but in a Prepositional verb no object 


of any kind can ever Occur between the verb and the 
preposition. 


Phrasal-prepositional verbs 


boil down to catch up with 
come down to fall back on 
fall in with get along with 
go in for look down upon 
look up to make away with 
A Phrasal-prepositional verb js characterized by the following 
features; 
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a) It consists of three words: a verb, an adverbial particle and a 
preposition. 


The rich always look down upon the poor. 
How are you getting along with your work? 


(b) The majority of them are not amenable to passivization. 


I cannot put up with this kind of insult. (active) 
* This kind of insult cannot be put up with. (passive) 


Verbal idioms 


catch sight of get hold of 
give way to keep track of 
take leave of lose touch with 


Such verbal idioms are characterized by the following features: 


(a) Although these verbal idioms consist of three words each, 
they are understood as indivisible units. 

(b) These multi-word verbs are always monotransitive. In 
other words, these verbs are obligatorily followed by direct 
objects but they can never be followed by indirect objects, 
benefactive objects or object complements. 

(c) In many cases, the noun which operates like the object in 
such three-word verbs cannot take a pre-modifier. 

We caught sight of the meteor soon after sunset. 
* We caught good sight of the meteor soon after sunset. 


It may be pointed out here that in some three-word verbs, which 


are apparently similar to the verbal idioms mentioned above, nouns 


can be preceded by modifiers, €.g-: 
They did not take proper care of the delegates during the conference. 
He paid no attention to my comforts. 
(d) Most of such verbal idioms cannot be used in the passive 


form. 
We have lost touch with political events in India. 
* Touch has been lost with political events in India. 


Some three-word verbal expressions which are similar to the 
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verbal idioms mentioned above can, however, be used in the 
passive form. 
No notice will ever be taken of any of these protests. 


Pressure is being put on the government now to release the 


terrorists. 


Exercise 9 


Say whether the verbs italicized in the following sentences are 
prepositional verbs, phrasal verbs, phrasal-prepositional verbs or verbal 
idioms. z 

Ihave started looking for another job. 

He is like that. He runs after every girl that he is introduced to, 
That officer sat on his request for Promotion for more than a year. 
The machine broke down in the middle of the experiment. 

The union leaders have decided to call off the strike tomorrow. 
The roof of that house suddenly caved in yesterday. 

The university has been advised to cut down on its expenses. 

- What she said boils down to the fact that she will not vote for you. 
It's high time we did away with some of these age-old superstitions. 


ra 


So PND B® wp 


od 
S 


He writes out his speech in full before he goes out to speak. 
What time did the plane take off? 

- His boss has turned down his request for promotion. 

You must not turn on the radio when I am studying. 

- Let me take down your address, 


- We have been gossipping for a long time. Let us now get down to our 
studies. ; 


— oS eS oe 


“ 
lon 


. He will certainly back you up because he knows that you are right, 
He deals in Stationery, 


= ee 
2N 


- Who looks after your children when you are working in your office t 
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19. In this part of the count 


Ty winter sets in around the beginning of 
December. q F 


20. The battery of your car seems to have run down. 


Finite and Non-finite Verbs 


From another point of view, verbs in English can be divided into 
two subclasses: finite and non-finite. The difference between these 
two subclasses of verbs can be described as follows: 

(a) Finite verbs are marked for tense but non-finite verbs are not. 
In accordance with this criterion, we can say that the verb in the 
main clause of each of the following sentences is a finite verb but the 
verbs in the subordinate clauses, i.e., the verbs italicized in these 
sentences, are all non-finite verbs. 

He helps me to buy books every day. 

. He helped me to buy books yesterday. 
She makes me do that every day. 
She made me do that yesterday. 

(b) Finite verbs show number and person concord with the 
subject but non-finite verbs show no such concord with the subject. 

He goes home every day. 
I want him to go home every day.. 

The verb italicized in the first example is a finite verb because it 
shows number and person concord with the subject but the verb 
italicized in the second sentence is a non-finite verb because it shows 
no such concord. 

If we apply these two criteria together, we can say that is, am, are, 
was and were are the finite forms of the verb Le, and to be, been and 
being are its non-finite forms. 

It may be pointed out here that the first of these two criteria for 
making a distinction between finite and non-finite verbs is more 
important than the second in the sense that all finite verbs in English 
Satisfy this criterion. A large number of finite verbs satisfy the 
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second criterion as well, but this is by no means an obligatory 
criterion. Modal auxiliaries, for example, do not show number and 
person concord with the subject but they are indisputably assigned 
to the class of finite verbs. : 


Exercise 10 


Say whether the italicized verbs in the sentences listed below are finite or 
non-finite verbs. 


1. 


His miserable condition as a patient of cancer made me cry. 


2. I saw him cross the road. 
3. 
4 


I hate to find him snoring like that. 


. All women become like their mothers. That is their tragedy. No man 


does. That’s his. OSCAR WILDE 


. To lose one parent, Mr Worthing may be regarded as a misfortune; to 


lose both looks like carelessness. OSCAR WILDE 
Let us go then, you and I, 


When the evening is spread out against the sky 


Like a patient etherised upon a table. ELIOT 


The only way to get rid of temptation is to yield toit. | OSCAR WILDE 


8. It takes two to speak the truth, one to speak, and another to hear. 


10. 


11. 


THOREAU 
I love Henry, but cannot like him; and for taking his arm, I should as 
soon think of taking the arm of an elm tree. 
(A remark made about Henry David Thoreau). 
Winter kept us warm, covering 
Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 


A little life with dried tubers. ELIOT 


Twenty years of romance makes a woman look like a ruin; but twenty 
years of marriage makes her something like a public building. wILDE 
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12. My way of joking is to tell the truth. It's the funniest joke in the world. 


SHAW 
13. Everything comes to him who waits. 


14. He never does a Proper thing without 


giving an improper reason for 
it. 


SHAW 
15. Absence makes the heart Srow fonder. 


16. Make haste or you will miss the flight. 
17. Old habits die hard. 
18. I will callon you sometime next week. 


19. Icould not but smell a rat when I was told that he was never at home 
at night. 


20. It is better to wear out than to rust out.. 


21. When it is not necessary to change, it is necessary not to change. 


Topics for discussion 


1. “Prepositional verbs and phrasal verbs are similar in certain 
respects no doubt but the differences between them far outweigh 
the similarities”. Discuss this statement and give suitable examples 
in support of your answer. . 

2. Discuss the criteria with reference to which we can distinguish 
between prepositional verbs, phrasal verbs and Prepositional- 
phrasal verbs. 


Verb Phrases and Their Structure 


Verb phrases in English are basically different from noun phrases, 
adjective phrases and adverb phrases. The main difference lies in 
the fact that verb phrases cannot have postmodifiers in them in the 
Sense in which noun phrases, adjective phrases and adverb phrases 
can. Prepositional verbs (e.g., call on, look after, and look for) have 
Prepositional particles in them, phrasal verbs (e.g., break out and 
make out) have adverbial particles in them and, similarly, 
Prepositional-phrasal verbs (e.g., fall in with and look down upon) 
have both prepositional and adverbial particles in them but these 
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prepositional and adverbial particles constitute an integral part of 
the main verb itself. In other words, these particles are part of an 
indivisible unit and so they cannot be omitted as postmodifiers can 
mostly be omitted in the case of noun phrases, adjective phrases 
and adverb phrases. Auxiliary verbs correspond in a general sense 
to premodifiers in the structure of non-verbal phrases and so the 
structure of verb phrases has in this book been described in terms of 
lexical verbs and auxiliary verbs. . 


Verb Phrases with one auxiliary 


can type ( Modal + Lex. verb) 

is typing ( Aux.of the prog. aspect + Lex. verb) 

has typed ( Aux. of the perf. aspect + Lex. verb) 
Verb Phrases with two auxiliaries 


She may have typed the letter. (Modal + Aux. of the perf. aspect + 
Lex. verb) 


She may be typing the letter. (Modal +Aux. of the prog.aspect + Lex. 
verb) . 


The letter may be typed tomorrow. (Modal + Aux. of the pass. voice + 
Lex. verb) 


She has been typing the letter. (Aux. of the perf. aspect + Aux. of the 
prog. aspect + Lex. verb) 


The letter has been typed. (Aux. of the perf. aspect + Aux. of the pass. 
voice + Lex. verb) 


The letter is being typed. (Aux. of the pass. voice + Aux of the prog. 
aspect + Lex. verb) 


Verb Phrases with three auxiliaries 


She may have been typing the letter.(Modal + Aux. of the perf. aspect 
+ Aux. of the prog. aspect + Lexi. verb) 


The letter may have been typed.( Modal + Aux of the perf. aspect + 
Aux of the pass. voice + Lex. verb) 


The letter may be being typed.( Modal + Aux of the pass. voice + Aux 
of the prog aspect + Lex. verb) 


The letter has been being typed. (Aux. of the Perf. aspect + Aux. of the 
Pass. voice + Aux. of the prog aspect +Lex. verb) 
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Verb Phrases with four auxiliaries 


The letter may have been being typed. 
The book may have been being written. 


The structure of the verb phrase in each of these two sentences 
can be described as: Modal + Aux. of the perf. aspect + Aux. of the 
pass. voIce + Aux. of the prog. aspect + Lex. verb). A verb phrase 
consisting of a lexical verb and four auxiliary verbs is the maximally 
expanded verb phrase in English. The structure of English does not 
permit more than four auxiliary verbs in any one verb phrase. It may 
be pointed out here, however, that in English a verb phrase with 
four auxiliary verbs in it, though possible, is very rare. 


Exercise 11 


Describe the structure of the italicized verb phrases in the following 
sentences. The verb phrase in the first sentence has been described for you 
as a sample. 
1. Change is not made without inconvenience, even from worse to 
better. JOHNSON 
(Aux.of passive voice + Lexical verb) 


2. The old man has been shocked badly by that unexpected event. 
(Aux of perf. aspect + Aux of Passive voice + Lexical verb) 


He can't have finished that work so soon. 

The baby must be hiding somewhere here. 

The agenda for the meeting is being prepared now. 
She may have finished typing those letters by now. 
He does go to office every day. 

Do you feel like writing to her? 

The objectives of the club are being re-written. 


CPN A Pw 


10. She may have memorized all those poems. 
11. Please do finish that work today. 
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. You did speak to her yesterday, didn't you? 
_ That auditorium has been inaugurated already. 
. She may have been writing another book on the subject. 
_ That power plant has been being built for three years now. 
. That project may be completed next year. 
. A huge power station is being built there these days. 
_ Had he been a little more careful, he wouldn't have been caught. 
. They might have been being harassed by the police. 
_ She can't have been singing continuously for so many hours. 
. Men may come and men may go but I go on for ever. 
. He will have left this country by June next year. 
° 
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Adverbs and Adverb Phrases in English 


Syntactic Classification of Adverbs in English 


The two broad functions of adverbs can be stated as follows: 

¢ To Operate independently as a headword, i.e., to operate as an 
adverbial (often called adjunct) in the structure of a clause 
eg: 
He did it nicely. 
He is busy nowadays. 
She works here. 
To operate as a modifier in the structure of a phrase. This use 
of adverbs can be studied in terms of the six separate 


functions listed below: 


1. Adverbs can modify a noun. 


the bedroom upstairs 
the sentence below 
the powers above 


the day before 
the get-together yesterday 


2. Adverbs can modify a pronoun. 
nearly everybody 


almost everyone 


79 
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3. Adverbs can modify an adjective. 


He is an extremely nice person. 
He is a very clever person. 


4. Adverbs can modify another adverb, 


He did that very well. 
I conducted the operation extremely efficiently. 


5. Adverbs can modify a determiner. 
nearly all the universities 
almost all the students 
almost fifty persons 
about a week ago 
He has hardly any money in his account. 


6. Adverbs can modify a preposition ora prepositional phrase, 


The bullet went right through his chest and then hit a wall. 
His parents are completely against his going abroad. 
That tree is exactly in the middle of that park. 


The Structure of Adverb Phrases in English 


An adverb phrase is a phrase of which the headword is an adverb. 
In its minimal form it consists of only the headword. In its expanded 
form its headword can be modified by a premodifier, a postmodifier 
or a discontinuous modifier. 


Premodifier 


The premodifier in the structure of an adverb phrase is an adverb or 
adverb phrase used for intensification. 


hardly ever 

almost never 

fairly soon 

very efficiently 
really well 

really very sincerely 
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Postmodifier 


The Postmodifving element in the structure of an adver 


> phrase can 
be either the adverb enough or a finite clause 


Enough as a Postmodifier 


When enough operates as a postmodifier in the structure of an 
adverb phrase, it may Or may not be followed by a non-finite clause 
beginning with jo. : 

I'm sure he will do it well enough. 


You must do it fast enough to compiete it by tomorrow. 
She must work efficiently enough to earn a promotion. 


Finite clauses as Postmuodifiers 


The guests arrived earlier than they were expected. 
The session this year Started later than it did lost year. 
The students worked harder than we had imagined. 


Discontinuous modifiers in adverb phrases in English 


Discontinuous modifiers in the structure of an adverb Phrase can be 
studied under the following headings. 


As+ adverb + as+ Phrase/clause 


My computer can Process this type of data as fast 2s yours, 
He loves her as much as he did Defore marriage. 
Thave been working as hard as J should. 


Morelless + adverb + than + phrase/clause 
This vear I had such attacks more often than ™ the past, 
These days he treats us less kindly than he used to, 


Next year we are planning to do things more efficiently than this 
year, 


So+ adverb + clause (finite or non-finite) 


He organized the meeting so well that evervone praised him. 
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h rks so hard that even her worst critics want her on thei, stage 
She wo : 


He spoke so fast that nobody could understand what he was Saying 


Too + adverb + non-finite clause . | 
We are driving too slowly to get to that place on time. 
He spoke too fast for us to understand his whole speech. 
She was driving too fast for us to overtake her. 
In all such cases of discontinuous modifiers, the first part Functions 
like a premodifier and the second part like a postmodifier, 


Exercise 12 


Describe the structure of the italicized adverb phrases in the following 
sentences. The first one has been done for you as an example. 


1. He did that exceedingly efficiently. 


exceedingly (premodifier) + efficiently (headword) + zero 
postmodifier 


He said that really affectionately. 

She sang so well that everyone clapped. 

A leopard can never run as fast as a horse can. 

- He is driving too fast for us to overtake him. 

You did that more efficiently than we had ever expected. 

Nobody can do this as well as he can. 

- You are clever no doubt but you have not done it well enough. 


Today he spoke to me more politely than he ever did earlier. 
He will arrive fairly soon. 


Yesterday he arrived very early. 
He did it better than | had expected. 


10. 
11. 
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Clauses in English 


In the past the word clause nearly always meant a construction with 
a subject and a finite verb in it. Zandvoort (1975:211), for example, 
defines it as a construction having “the form of a two nucleus group 
with a subject and a finite verb in it”, and Jespersen (1933:342) 
defines it as a linguistic expression which as a rule has a finite verb 
and a subject in it. According to these definitions a construction 
cannot, unless it is an imperative one, be called a clause if it does not 
have a subject in it, no matter how similar its structure and function 
are to the structure and function of clauses in general. The following 
examples, all taken from a play by Priestley, are evidence of the fact, 
however, that a non-imperative clause need not always have a 
subject in it. 

Sounds a bit fishy to me. 

Want another glass of port? 

Never heard it before. 

Can't blame her. 

The view that a clause must always have a finite verb in it seems 


to be equally untenable. 


The authorities having arrived, the ceremony began. 
When the authorities had arrived, the ceremony began. 


The two italicized items are very similar in meaning and qu 
similar, too, in their structure. The similarity of the structure of ae 
two items lies in the fact that the relation between “the authon® 


84 
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and “having arrived” 


relation between the “a 
one. In both the cases it 
subject and its verb, In 
obtains between the 

Besides, the two itali 


in the first sentence 
uthorities” and “ 
is the rela 


is identical with the 
had arrived” in the second 
tionship that obtains between the 
none of these cases is it the relationship that 
headword of a phrase and its m 
cized items are exactly 
© the sentence on the w 


odifiers. 
: : alike in their function, 
1.€., 1n their relation t hole. The author of this 


book, therefore, shares the view expressed by Sinclair (1965), Leech 
(1966), Leech and Svartvik (1975 


5), Huddleston (1984), Aarts and 
Aarts (1985) and Quirk et al(1985) that we must extend our ideas 
about the shape of clauses. There is no need, for instance, to insist 
that all clauses must contain a finite verb, (Sinclair 1965:13). What 
makes a clause different from 


a phrase is (a) its internal structure 
and (b) its relation to the sentence as a whole. 


Clauses in English can be studied from the point of view of 
(i) verbs, (ii) structure and (iii) function. The 
intended to be a brief discussion of clause 
these three criteria. 


following sections are 
$ from the point of view of 


Classification from the Point of View of Verbs 


From the point of view of verbs, clauses can be divided into the 
following three types: 


Finite clauses 


The distinction between a finite and a non-finite verb has already 
been discussed in the chapter on verbs and verb phrases. It is 
enough to mention here that a finite clause is one which has a sa 
verb in it. The number of finite verbs in a sentence is equal to the 
Number of finite clauses in that sentence. 
litters is not gold. o 
abi. ioe the value of her tail only when she has lost i 


tw i lause in the first 
i i ¢ them. The first c 
? o finite clauses in each o 
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sentence is “All is not gold” and the second clause is “that glitter, 
Similarly, the first clause in the second sentence is “The cow know. 
the value of its tail” and the second clause in this sentence js “ont, 
when she has lost it”. : 


Non-finite clauses 
A non-finite clause is one in which there is a non-finite verb but no 
finite verb. The number of non-finite verbs in a stretch of language is 
equal to the number of non-finite clauses in it. 

I want to buy a new car. 

To know him is to like him. 

There is only one non-finite verb in the first sentence and 59 
there is only one non-finite clause in that sentence. This non-finite 
clause is “to buy a new car”. There are two non-finite verbs in the 
second sentence and so there are two non-finite clauses in that 
sentence. These two non-finite clauses are “to know him” and “to 
like him”. The items italicized in the following sentences are some 
more examples of non-finite clauses. 

lasked him to ring me up in the morning. 

The workers have decided to continue the strike. 
Yesterday I heard him singing a lovely song. 

I remember saving that. 


She enjoys having breakfast in bed. 


Verbless clauses 


on- o: ite yerd 


A verbless clause is that clause which has no finite orn is 


in it but in which the relationship between the nee 
describable in terms of the relationship between elements 0! 
structure. 

Though defeated in the recent election, he is still very 54P PY: 


These mangoes, when ripe, will be sold in no ume- 


jnals- 
e-out for cum 


His house, rrow empty, has become the hid 


If necessary, | will be there at ten. 
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Clauses from the Point of View of Their Structure 


The classification of clauses/sentences from the point of view of 
their structure has been discussed under the heading of sentence 


patterns in the following chapter on sentences in English and so it 
will not be discussed here. 


Clauses from the Point of View of Their Function 


From the point of view of functions, clauses are of two types: main 
clauses and subordinate clauses. The italicized clause in each of the 


following sentences is a main clause and the other clause is a 
subordinate clause. 


If vou have to live ina glass house, vou must not throw stones. 
A successful person is he who can convince the world. 
God helps those who help themselves. 


If wishes were horses, beggars would be buyers. 


The Three Types of Subordinate Clause in English 


Subordinate clauses in English are of the following three types: 
(a) noun clauses 
(b) adjective clauses (relative clauses) 
(c) adverb clauses 


Each of these three types of clauses can be further described in terms 
of its functions as follows: 


Functions of Noun Clauses in English 


H 


. As the subject of another clause 


nN 


- As a direct object in another clause 


U2 


- As an indirect object in another clause 
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4. As a benefactive object in another clause 
5. As a subject complement in another clause 
6. As an object complement in another clause 


7. In apposition to a noun 
8. In apposition to an introductory it 


9. As a completive to a preposition 


Noun clauses as subjects 


A noun clause operating as the subject of another clause can be 
either a finite clause or a non-finite clause, e.g.: 


Asa non-finite clause 


To delay justice is to deny it. 
Ta know him is to like him. 


As a finite clause 
That the East and the West are pulling apart is so obvious. 
How some people manage to live for more than one hundred years is still a 
mystery. 


Noun clauses as direct objects 
A noun clause operating as a direct object in another clause can be 
either a finite clause or a non-finite clause, e.g.: 


As a non-finite clause 


I don't know what to do. 
Why don't you learn how to apply these rules? 
We want to finish the work by 4 0’ clock. 


As a finite clause Pi 
I know that I do not know but you do not know that you do not know. 


I feel that we cannot eliminate violence by violence. 
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Noun clauses as indirect objects 


A noun clause operating as an indirect object in another clause can 
only be a finite clause, e.g: 


We gave whoever had supported us during the election all the necessary 
guidance for them to start their own industry. 


Noun clauses as benefactive objects 


A noun clause operating as a benefactive object in another clause 
can only be a finite clause, e.g.: 


We found whoever came to our country as a refugee a job befitting his 
qualifications. 


Noun clauses as subject complements 


A noun clause operating as a subject complement in another clause 
can be either a finite or a non-finite clause, e.g: 


As a non-finite clause 


To know him is to love him. 
To anticipate a calamity is to suffer from it twice. 
Witnessing such a miracle is believing in the existence of God. 


As a finite clause 


The golden rule is that there are no golden rules. 
We are what our circumstances have made us. 
That was not what we wanted. 


Noun clauses as object complements 
A noun clause operating as an object complement in another clause 
can be either a finite or a non-finite clause, e.g.: 


As a non-finite clause 


I consider this kind of approach putting the cart before the horse. 
I regard this as being dishonest. 
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As a finite clause 


Finally, he made himself what he had always wanted to be. 


It is he who has made the university what if is today. 


We don't want to call him what his other friends call him. 


Noun clauses in apposition to a noun 
The fact that ke is a competen:? teacher is known to us. 


The fact that she has had breast cancer tor years became known only 
recently. 


Noun clauses in apposition to an introductory it 


In certain sentences in English, the use of it does not refer to a noun 
used earlier; its function in such sentences is to anticipate a finite ora 
non-finite clause. in other words. 'N such sentences operates in 
apposition to a finite or a hon-finite clause One may argue, 
therefore, that the real subject in such structures is the finite or the 
non-finite clause anticipated by # and that i only introduces the real 
subject. 
As a non-fintte clause 
It is easy to criticise others 
145 niee meeting wonderrul people like you 
1 leave tt to vou te sele thers problem fre is 
He considers 1 URReCessary fe talk to us about tigi 
AS a finite clause 
4248 universally accepted tha az sus ts sraduaily losing its heat. 
We consider : improper that he should be so rude to you. 
He took it for Sranted that you would not let him down. 


Noun clauses as completives to Prepositions 


A noun clause Operahng as a completive to a Preposition can be 
either a finite or a non-finite clause, e.g.: 


4 


a 
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As a non-finite clause 
I cannot go without saving goodbye. 
We have no doubts about John being a great scholar. 


As a finite clause 


They defended their country with whatever primitive weapons they 


had. 
It reminded me of how I once caught a magpie. 


You can settle in whichever of these cities you like. 


Lack of Correlation between Structure and Function 


It may be pointed out that there is not much of positive correlation 
between the structure and the function of clauses in English. As is 
evident from the following examples, the same clause may have 
different functions in different sentences. 

1. We know that he writes very well. 

2. That he writes verv well is an indisputable fact. 

3. The fact that he writes very well is well known. 

4. It is true that he writes very well. 

5. The truth is that he writes very well. 
In the first sentence, the italiazed clause operates as a direct object; 
in the second, it operates as the subject; in the third sentence, it 
operates as an appositive to the fact; in the fourth sentence, ’ 
operates as an appositive to the pronoun if; and in the last sentence it 


operates as a subject complement. 
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and then identify the function of the 


kead the following sentences carefully 
italicized noun clauses. 

1. That he has left his wife does not mak 
Whether he will be able to finish the wor 
How the burglar managed to open the safe 
what vou have been doing. 

‘ of all candidates is obvious. 
him what he had always wanted to 


e him unhappy: 


kin time is an open question. 


is a mystery. 


He has no faith in 
That she is the most competent 
At last the Government appointed 


be. 

Iam not at 
Why the information was not communic 
He narrated this incident to whosoever he met on the way. 


10. His theory is that man 1s the master of his own fate. 
11. His situations have made him what he ts today. 


12. That he is now the best singer in the country is yet 


cou ke WW 


he has said. 


all responsible for what 
ated earlier is still not known. 


Oo ON) 


to be properly 


recognized. 
13. The Principal has suggested that he should leave at once. 


14. When we leave is immaterial. 
It is known to all of us that he is the best teacher. 


16. I know that he will arrive tomorrow. 
17. It is now claimed that his product is the best in the market. 


18. It is for you to explain why this policy has failed. 


19. It seems that he will never forgive you. 
20. I would like to admit that ] was wrong. 


Pe ne ee on Renee ee 


Types and Subtypes of Adjective (Relative) Clauses 


A relative clause can be a finite or a non-finite clause, ¢.8-- 


Nor-finite relative clauses 
The first man to land on the moon was an American scientist. 
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Mine was the only car to arrive at the destination on time. 


The treasure was discovered by farmers digging a well. 


Today he received a telegram specifying all the details. 


Finite relative clauses 
The first man who landed on the moon was an American scientist. 
Mine was the only car that arrived at the destination on time. 
The treasure was discovered by farmers who were digging a well. 


Today he received a telegram which specified all the details. 


Adnominal relative clauses and sentential relative clauses 


Finite relative clause can be broadly divided into two types: 
adnominal relative clauses and sentential relative clauses. The 
difference between the two lies in the following: 


Adnominal relative clauses 
adnominal relative clauses refer to a clearly locatable word or 
phrase in the sentence. 


A cynic is a man who knows the price of everything but the value of 
nothing. 


The ass that brays most eats least. 


Sentential relative clauses 

Sentential relative clauses refer to the nominalized form of a 

sentence. This nominalized expression is nota part of that sentence, 

it has to be mentally derived by applying a rule of nominalization. 
John left that place all of a sudden, which surprised everyone. 

The antecedent of the italicized relative clause in this sentence is 
“John's leaving that place all of a sudden”. This antecedent is nota 
part of the sentence, it has to be derived by applying a 
transformational rule of nominalization. The clauses italicized in the 
following sentences are some more examples of such sentential 
relative clauses. 
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Last month the baby started losing weight, which worried all of us. 
His wife tore all his certificates, which infuriated him. 


She went to that party in her swimming suit, which shocked everyone 
present, 


He never goes to office on time, which is not good for him. 


Defining and non-defining relative clauses 


Sentential relative clauses are all non-defining relative clauses. 
Adnominal relative clauses can, however, be either defining or non- 
defining. The difference between defining and non-defining relative 
clauses can be described notionally and one can say that a defining 
relative clause provides information essential for the identification 
ot the antecedent. A non-defining relative clause, on the other hand, 
provides information which is not really required to identify the 
antecedent. This notional distinction has a number of syntactic 
correlates as listed below: 

1. A defining relative clause can begin with the relative pronoun 
tat. Or else, it can begin with who, which or whom. A non-defining 
relative clause, however, can in no case begin with the relative 
pronoun that. 


Defining 
Where is the technician that (who) repairs watches? 


The only thing that (which) matters in the world of today is money. 


Non-defining 
This is Mr Smith, who writes short stories. 
* This is Mr Smith, that writes short stories. 
He lives in Calcutta, which is one of the largest cities in India. 
* He lives in Calcutta, that is one of the largest cities in India. 
2. In the case of a non-defining relative clause, the rela 
pronoun cannot be left out. In conversational English, however: the 
relative pronoun at the beginning of a defining relative clause 1 
usually left out if it is the object of the verb in the relative clause. 
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Defining 
The book (which) Lbought yesterday is very expensive 
The meal (which) she cooked for me yesterday was superb 


Non-defining 
She was murdered by her husband, whom she loved so much, 
* She was murdered by her husband, she loved so much. 

3. In the case of a defining relative clause, a preposition can 
come either before the relative pronoun at the beginning of that 
clause or it can come at the end of that clause. In the case of a non- 
defining relative clause, however, a preposition can be used only 
before the relative pronoun. 


Defining 
This is the boy about whom I have been speaking to vou. 
This is the boy I have been speaking to you about. 


Noni-defining 
This is George, about whom I have been speaking to vou. 
* This is George whom I have been speaking to vou abaut. 

4, In spoken English, a non-defining relative clause gets clearly 
separated from its antecedent because of a break in the intonation 
pattern. In the case of a defining relative clause, there is no such 
break in the intonation pattern. In written English, there is no 
comma between a defining relative clause and its antecedent. A 
non-defining relative clause, however, is, as a rule, separated trom 
its antecedent by a comma. If the sentence continues atter the 
relative clause, there is, as a rule, another comma after that relative 


clause. 
Defining 


The other day | met the girl you have been writing to. 
The thing which proves too much proves nothing, 


Non-defining 


Professor Frank Palmer, who has now retired from service, is an 
internationally known scholar. 
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seit , 
William Shakespeare, whose plays are popular all over the world 
Was a great genius. 


5. A defining relative clause cannot be used after a proper noun 
or after a noun which has been so clearly identified by using 


determiners and premodifiers that for all practical purposes it can 
be treated as a proper noun. 


My father, whom | like so much, is arriving here today. 
* My father I like so much is arriving here today. 


The University of Reading, which I really like, is a good place for 
linguistic studies. 


"The University of Reading I like is a good place for linguistic 
studies. 


a 


6. A non-defining relative clause can be paraphrased as a 
coordinate clause with or without a conjunction. For example, the 
sentence ” There were ten passengers in that bus, who were killed” 
can be paraphrased as “ There were ten passengers in that bus and 
they were all killed”. Similarly, the sentence, “Veronica, who 
resigned her job last week, feels quite relieved now”, can be 
paraphrased as “Veronica resigned her job last week and she feels 
quite relieved now”. A defining relative clause is not amenable to 
this kind of paraphrase. 


Non-defining relative clauses tend to create an effect of 
heaviness and formality. It is probably because of this stylistic effect 
that defining relative clauses occur more frequently in colloquial 
and conversational English than non-defining clauses. 


‘Exercise 14 


; are 
d out whether the relative clauses in the following sentences ¢ 
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rw 


He who sups with the Devil should have a long spoon. 


w 


Someone who is born in a stable is not necessarily a horse. 


He who rides a tiger is afraid to dismount. 


nw > 


- Smoking, which is bad for smokers’ health, is good for tobacco 
growers, 

. He who pays the piper calls the tune. 

Blue are the hills that are far away. 


He who hesitates is lost. 


Oo Rn 


The girl who cannot dance says the band cannot play. 


10. The man who enters his wife's dressing room is either a philosopher 
or a fool. 


11. He who commences many things finishes but few. 

12. He that would thrive must first ask his wife. 

13. The emotive attitude, which is the basis of poetry, is suicidal for 
scientific experiments. 

14. There are so few who can grow old with a good grace. STEELE 


15. I think continually of those who were truly great 
The names of those who in their lives fought for life, 
Who wore at their hearts the fire's centre. STEPHEN SPENDER 


16. My parents kept me from children who were rough 
Who threw words like stones and who wore torn clothes. 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


17. The hand that rocks the cradle 


Is the hand that rules the world. W R WALLACE 
18. An editor is one who separates the wheat from the chaff and prints 
the chaff. A E STEVENSON 


ne 


Difference between Appositive and Relative Clauses 


The respects in which appositive clauses differ from relative clauses 
are as follows: 

(i) Noun phrases containing an appositive clause can be 
paraphrased in such a way as to have the copula BE in the 
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paraphrase. Noun phrases containing a relative clause cannot be 
paraphrased like that. 


Appositive 
The fact that he is a competent teacher 


The fact ts that he is a competent teacher. 


The question whether he can teach well 
The question ts whether he can teach well. 


Relative 


The fact that he mentioned to all of us 
* The fact is that he mentioned to all of us. 


The information that we must convey to him 
* The information is that we must convey to him. 
(ii) The word that which initiates an appositive clause cannot be 
omitted without making the sentence grammatically unacceptable. 
The fact that he is a competent teacher is known to us. 
'* The fact he is a competent teacher is known to us. 
The fact that she has had breast cancer for vears was detected only 


recently. 
” The fact she has had breast cancer for years was detected oniy 


recently. 
However, the word that at the beginning of a relative clause can 
be deleted if the antecedent of the relative clause is the object of the 
_verb in the relative clause. 

The book that I bought vesterday is very expensive. 

The book I bought vesterday is very expensive. 

The method of teaching that 1 used turned out to be very effective. 

The method of teaching I used turned out to be very effective. 


The antecedent book in the first sentence is the notional object of 
the verb bought and, similarly, the antecedent method of teaching in 
the second sentence is the notional object of the verb used. The 
rélative pronoun that following these antecedents can, therefore, be 
omitted. 


(iii) The word that at the beginning of a relative clause ca 


ill. 


n be 
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The book that/which 1] bought yesterday is very effective. ! 
The man that/who came to dinner was the leader of a gang. 


The word that cannot be replaced by who or which like this i in the 
case of appositive clauses. 


The fact that he is a competent teacher is well incu, 
~ The fact which he is a competent teacher is well known. 
(iv) The word that at the beginning of a relative clause operates 
as an element of clause structure i.e., subject, object, etc. 
Subject 
A girl that cannot dance says the band cannot play. 
Is he the boy that sells stamps? 


Money is the only thing tha! matters. 


Object 
You are the man that I was looking for. 
This is exactly the book that I] wanted. 


Moscow is the city that I really want to visit. 


The word that has no such function in an appositive clause. Its 
function, if any, is only to introduce the appositive clause. 


(v) The antecedent of a relative clause can be from a fairly wide 
range of grammatical classes of items. It can, for example, be a 
pronoun or any subclass of nouns. However, the noun preceding an 
appositive clause can only be an abstract noun like claim, fact, news, 
rumour, suggestion and view. 


Appositive clauses 
Appositive clauses in English are of the following two types: 


Appositive clauses beginning with that 
The news that the former Prime Minister of 


India was killed shocked everyone. 
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me fact that people tend to live and work together is a manifestation 
their herd instinct. 
The hope that his only son would come back home 

some day kept him alive for years. 


Everyone liked the suggestion that the academic work should Start 
earlier next year, 


Appositive clauses beginning with wh- words 


The issue whether we should have the presidential form of government 
has received a great deal of attention. 


Our hesitation whether we should make a complaint against him is 
responsible for our inaction. 


The problem how the loan could be paid back in foreign currency has 

been a source of worry for the government. 
The crucial test for ascertaining whether a clause is an appositive 
clause or not is whether the noun preceding that clause can be 
linked with the copula BE. We can apply this test to the appositive 
clauses in the following sentences. 

Everybody liked the suggestion that the academic work should start 

early next year. 

The issue whether we should have the presidential form of 

government has received a great deal of attention. 

The appositive clause and the preceding noun in each of these 

two sentences can be paraphrased as follows. 

The suggestion is that the academic work should start earlier next 


vear. 
The issue is whether we should have the presidential type of 


government. 
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——————__frercise15 


Say whether the italicized subordinate clauses are relative clauses or 
appositive clauses, 
1. 


2: 


The news that he has been arrested spread like wild fire. 


The news that we heard over the radio yesterday has shocked us all. 

3. The question whether he has really been arrested has not clearly been 
answered so far. 

- Let's think about the question that we must ask him tomorrow. 


5. I cannot accept his view that beau 


ty and truth are two names for 
essentially the same idea. 


6. The philosophy that he has been 


preaching will make him an 
international figure. 


The philosophy that makes a nation idle or complacent should be 
discouraged. 


The argument that deforestation may lead to a change in the climate is 
based on scientific facts. 


The arguments that he gave yesterday in your support are based on half 
truths. 


10. The contention that attack is the best form of defence is highly 
debatable. . 
‘11. The question that he asked yesterday is difficult to answer. 


12. The question whether the global warming reported during the last few 
years is a scientific fact or not is difficult to answer. 


13. 1 do not subscribe to his view that man is governed more by animal 
instinct than by reason. 


14. The idea that propagated divided the nation into arbitrary fragments. 


Adverbial clauses 


Like noun clauses and adjective clauses, adverbial clauses can be 
either finite or non-finite clauses. 
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Non-finite adverbial clauses 

Being rather short of money, 
ned in this city for five 


she decided not to buy a car, 
’ years, you ought to kn 

Having li y y & Ow your Way 

about. 


Weather permitting, We shall go out for a walk tomorrow. 


Finite adverbial clauses 
“As she was short of money, 
As vou have lived in this city for five years, you ought to know your way 
about. 
If the weather permits, we shall go 


she decided not to buy a car. 


out for a walk tomorrow. 


Functions of finite adverbial clauses 
A finite adverbial clause can have any one of the following three 
functions. 
(a) It can function as a postmodifier in the structure of an 
adjective phrase, e.g.: 
He is so clever that no one can ever befool him. 
She is so beautiful that she would always come first in any beauty 
competition. 
(b) It can function as a postmodifier in the structure of an adverb 
phrase, e.g.: 


He was driving so fast that none of us could overtake him. 
She spoke so nicely that everyone started liking her. 


(c) It can function as a downgraded adverbial in the structure of 

another clause. 

John and Mary will get married after they get good jobs. 

As she had a bad cold, she had to absent herself from the meeting: 

The accident took place where the two roads meet. 
Each of these italicized adverbial clauses can be syntact¢ 
replaced by adverbial phrases, e.g.: 

John and Mary will get married next year. 

Because of her bad cold, she had to absent herself from th 


ally 


e meebiné: 
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The accident took place there, 


tbe shows that finite adverbial clauses like the ones italicized in 
these sentences operate as the adverbial element in the structure of 
another clause. 


Exercise 16 


Identify the function of the adverbial clause in the following sentences. 


1: 


tv 


Iam glad that you have arrived in time for the meeting. 

He behaved as though the house belonged to him. 

He acts so foolishly that he has to be reprimanded every now and then. 
He is so polite and courteous that no one can ever quarrel with him. 
We pulled so energetically that the rope broke. 

As | do not share his views, I shall not vote for him. 

As she grew older, she became more and more quarrelsome. 


He walked faster than we expected him to do. 


. I will phone you after I finish my work. 
_ She talks to her students as J do to my children. 
. I did it as I was taught to do it. 


She is talking as if she knew all about it. 
I ran as fast as I could. 
Yesterday he spoke better than he had ever done in the past. 


He spoke to me as if | was a public meeting. 
(Queen Victoria about Gladstone) 


necessary to invent Him, — VOLTAIRE 


some other person, nation or 
RUSSELL 


If God did not exist, it would be 
Few people can be happy unless they hate 
creed. 


If I have seen further. it is by standing on the shoulders of giants. 


NEWTON 
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19. Iam in blood 
Stepp’d in so far that, shou 
I jous as gO O'er. 
Returning were as tedious as §} — 


20. If we suffer, let's suffer on the heights. VICTOR tye 
7 0 


Id I wade no more, 


Topics for discussion 
1. “One of the main functions of adverbial clauses in English jg 
function as the adverbial element in the structure of another ies 


Discuss. 
2. “In many cases adverbial clauses function as a postmodifier in th 
e 


structure of an adverb phrase”. Discuss. 
Sa 
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The Concept of Sentence Patterns in English 


The pattern of a sentence depends on the number and the class of 
the complements in that sentence. A sentence can have a zero- 
complement, a single complement, or two complements. A 
complement in this sense can be any one of the following: 


direct object 
indirect object 
benefactive object 
subject complement 
object complement 
obligatory adverbial 


The characteristic features of these sentence elements are as follows: 


Features characteristic of the direct object 


1. Passivization 


If there is only one object in a clause, it is the direct object. To 
ascertain whether the only noun phrase complementing the verb in 
a clause is a direct object or not, we need to apply the passivization 
test. If a clause can be passivized without any basic change in its 
meaning, and if the only noun phrase occurring after the verb in the 


active clause can be used as the subject of the passive clause then it. 


105 


setae 
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2 fies Ns eens 8 ad bs — bt ee 


an be taken to mean that this noun phrase is a direct object, 
“cant : 


if the verb in a clause is followed by two noun phrases and if each ‘ 
the two noun phrases can become the subject of a passive aaa 
then the first of these two noun phrases is the indirect object ang r 


"second one is the direct object. 


She doesn't owe me anything. 
Last month he sent us a packet of books. 


3. Preposition markers 
If aclause has two objects, and if neither of the two objects has to or 
for preceding it then the second of the two objects is a direct object, 


‘They have paid me all the money. 
Iwon'tlend you my car. 


4. The animate/inanimate distinction 

If there are two objects in a clause and if one of them is an animate 
noun and the other one is an inanimate noun, the direct object is 
generally the one which is inanimate. 


He gave me a book. 
She wrote me a letter. 


5. Morphologically marked pronouns 


Case-variable pronouns functioning as direct objects are always in 
the. accusative form. Direct objects: share this feature with’indirect 
and benefactive objects. et 
"+ They like me, 

' All of us helped her. 

_ We need him here. 

' You don't like them, do you? 

You will visit us tomorrow, won't you? 


iB _ . This fe . : : 
“Of a Chm makes a direct object very different from the subject 
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: 107.885 
sounis always in the nominative form. This can also be used 2 
0 
eS af the eriteria for distinguishing between the object ahd the - 
wen complement because in the position of a subject complement 
sud) jable pronoun can often be used either in the accusative or. 


a case-varia 
in the nominative form: 
ae 


It was I. 
It was me. 


It may be pointed out here that in many cases faa accusative 
form of a case-variable pronoun is its only acceptable form aie 
position of the subject-complement. . 


| Which is me? 
* Which is I? 
We must remember, therefore, that though this criterion can 
help us to make an unmistakable distinction between the subject 
and an object, it is not always a very dependable criterion for 


. making a distinction between the subject and a subject-complement. 


Realization 
The direct object of a clause in English can be realized by any one of 
the following classes of items: 

* anoun phrase 

* anon-finite clause 

* a finite clause 

¢ introductory it used in apposition to a non-finite clause 

* introductory if in apposition to a finite clause. 


Noun phrase 
Familiarity breeds contempt. 
. Like all these children. 
Non-finite clause . 


I don't know what to do, 


Why don't you learn how to apply these rules? 
We want to finish the work by 4 o'clock. 
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stl) - beat aca Te ee 


he 


do 


ow that [do not 


' Hot 

eannol eliminate violence by violence, ; 

Z {we ; | 
— Tfeel tha 


know but you do not know that you aS 


ae 


by 


© 


i 
") 


ae] 


ductory it non-finite clause 
Introduc’ + to you to solve this problem for us, 
[leave it ‘ : it unnecessary fo talk to us about that, . 
He consider! ct the money for his expensing s 
We find it very hard fo colle aia "eaten 


introductory it ... finite clause 


ider it improper that he should be so rude to you, 
a for granted that you would not let him down. 
e too 


Features characteristic of the indirect object 


1, Position 
If there are two objects in a clause and if neither of the clauses jg 
preceded by to or for, the first noun phrase is the indirect object, 
He denied his wife nothing. 
We offered er a good job. 


2. Preposition markers 


if the indirect object is placed after the dire 


ct object, it is preceded by 
to. 


We wrote him numerous letters, 
We wrote numerous letters to him. 
He denied his wife nothing. 

He denied Nothing to his wife, 


3. The animate/inanimate distinction 
If there are two obj 
and the other One is anj 


I taught those b 


Ys mathe ati 
Wrote her fiy matics, 


e letters, 
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jects in a clause and if one of them is inanimaté 


mA indirect object i theone 
Which is animate. te, the indirect object is generally 


Sentences in, English 
4, Resistance to fronting 


As Huddleston (1984:197-98) has rightly ‘pointed out! ind; 
objects cannot usually be fronted. This Means that'a sentenc 
begin with an indirect object. If an indirect object occy 
beginning of a clause, it is obligatorily preceded by a prep 

He gave me five books but he 


To me he gave five books but 
* Me he gave five books but Joh 


€ Cannot 
rs at the 


gave John nothing. 
to John he gave Nothing. 
n he gave Nothing. 


5, Morphologically marked pronouns 


Case-variable pronouns used as indire 


ct objects are always in the 
accusative form. 


He sent me some new books last month. 
The government offered them 00d jobs. 


Realization 


Usually, 


the function of the indirect object is realized by a noun 
phrase. 


She gave the dog no food. yesterday. 
Students accorded the new professor a warm and cordial welcome. 
They offered each one of us the job we wanted, 


In certain rare cases, however, it canbe realized by a finite clause 
beginning with a wh-word. 


We gave whoever had supported us during the election all the necessary 
guidance for them to start their own industry. 


Features characteristic of benefactive objects 


1. Co-occurrence 


It can co-occur with a direct object but not with an indirect object: In 
other words,.a ditransitive clause can have a benefactive object and 
a direct object or it car/have an indirect object and a direct object, but 
it cannot have an indirect object.and a benefactive object. 
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. 8 
Osifon. . 


EI 


‘B 
: Obj ai 


~ the sequenc the direct object, it is preceded by the Preposis Het i 
akes a benefactive object different from an s! for 
f an indirect object is placed after a direct oben 

: : It is 


_ This feature m 
object because i 
preceded by to, 
. My father bought me a new car. 

i My father bought a new car for me. 


She cooked me a good meal. - 
‘|, She cooked a good meal for me. 


3. Passivization 
A benefactive object cannot become the subject of a PASSive claysa 
This makes it different from direct and indirect objects. 


He called me a taxi. 
* I was called a taxi. 


She cooked him a good meal. 
; *Hewas cooked a good meal. 


4. Morphologically marked pronouns 


Case-variable pronouns operating as benefactive objects are always 
in the accusative form, 

She cooked'me a good meal. 
We cooked them a good meal. 


Realization 


F . | 

aie ies ot view of the classes of items by which they are 

a benefact ei a ects are like indirect objects, In other words, 

Certain a 18 usually realized by a noun phrase but in 
e ; eee 

a wh- word, ®ttcan be realized by a finite clause beginning with 


eae She 
PRE Cooked the typ of us a delicious Indian dish. 
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They bought each one of the children a lovely present 


We found whoever came to our count 


qualifications. TY 08 0 refugee a job befitting his 


features characteristic of subject complements . 


1, Position 


A subject complement follows the verb phrase. This is one of those 
features which make a subject complement different from the 
subject of a sentence. . 
She remained silent.. 

You must keep warm. | 


2. Linking verb 


The verb that joins a subject complement with the subject of the 
clause is usually a linking verb. In many cases the verb may seem to 
be very different from a linking verb but it is in reality a linking verb 
only because the clause with a subject complement in it can be re- 
written in terms of a linking verb. . 

He died a pauper. = He was a pauper when he died. 


Her prophecy came true. = Her prophecy became true. 
It's growing dark. = It's becoming dark. | 


3. Co-occurrence 


A subject-complement cannot co-occur with an object or an object 
complement in it. Clauses in which the object is a reflexive pronoun 
can be treated as exceptions to this general rule. In the case of such 
©xceptional clauses it can be argued that the same noun phrase 
Operates as an object-complement and’ also as a subject- 
complement. 


He made himself a popular leader. 
She made herself well-known. 
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Linguist 


“4. Obligatoriness a a uf 
ment is an obligatory constituent in the sei 


eg i Mee le 
A subject-compl | 
thout making the clause © that 
sie om SraMMaticay 


~ ynacceptable. 
He is a popular leader. 
' * He is. 
| | feel fine. 

~ *T7 feel. 

Jn many cases, the sentence remains grammatically correc ; 
spite of the omission of the subject complement, but then - 
original meaning of the clause is lost. “ 

. He died a millionaire, 

He died. 
It's growing dark. — 
It's growing. 


5. Number concord with the subject 
From the point of view of number, the noun phrase operating as a 


; subject-complement agrees with the noun phrase operating as the 
Subject of that clause. - 


John was a-magician. 
7 “John was some magicians. 
se The importance of this syntactic feature can be fully understood 
If we apply it to noun phrases operating as objects. 
John hired a magician, 

‘ iASi st i id " ; 
ferichectodl tate — these examples, the number of.a direct object 
Words awh ently-of the number of the subject noun phrase. 
: fiig-to is pers the object noun phrase is singular or plural 
a, ee whether th : - of that 

ee ad \gular or plural. : subj ect noun phrase:0 
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omplement in the structure of a clause in 
u ing: 
ee by any one of the following: 
rea 

, anoun phrase 

, an adjective phrase 

5 prepositional phrase 

, anadverb 

, anon-finite clause 
a finite clause 


English canbe 


Nour phrase 
He is a very good lawyer 
Karl Marx was @ very talented theorist. 
After five years he became the Prime Minister of his country, 


Adjective phrase 
He was not aware of all this. 
That girl is really very charming. 
That is very unlikely. 


Prepositional Phrase 
These prepositional phrases are either phrases denoting place or 
“hey are phrases denoting time. 

He is in the conference hall. _ 

That place is near the sea-shore. 

The party is at 6o'clock. - 
It is possible to argue that such prepositional phrases should be 
treated as adverbials and-not as subject complements. 


Adverb 


Your book is there. 

That mans not here. 

The guests are'all upstairs. . 
In the.case of such adverbs, as in the case of the prepositional 
Phrases meritioned above; it is possible to argue that they should be 
freated as examples of adverbials and not of subiect comnlements 
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Nonsfin ite Cla 


, Featu 


use 

ee im is to love him. 

"To know him 1s 0 8. hs 
ay anticipate a calamity is to suffer from it twice, one 
yt teas sng such’a miracle is believing in the existe a8 

cs is witesse : ; Ce OF Gog. Baca 


Finite clause : 
' The golden rule is that there are no golden rules, 


We are what our circumstances have made us. 
That was not what we wanted. 


3 
\ 


res characteristic of object complements 


1. Position 
An object complement is immediately preceded bya direct 8 
ect 


‘with;which it is referentially linked. 


2. Passivization . 

It cannot become the subject of the passive equivalent of the clay 

in which it oceurs. This feature makes it different from direc an 
{ 


indirect objects. 


3. Co-occurrence 
It cannot co-occur with an indirect object or a benefactive object. 


4. Obligatoriness 
In the case of many clauses, the object complement can be deleted 


without making the senténce grammatically unacceptable, e.g.: 


He painted the wall green. 
He painted the wall, 


te appointed him manager last year, 

fo © appointed him last year, 
most: : : 
a sire however, the Omission of the object comp ne 
ause grammatically unacceptable or radically oe 
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1 1 5 
Such circumstances make him extremely neryo 
* Such circumstances make him, ; Us, 


. 4 
| find this proposal quite unacceptable, 
+ [find this proposal, 


Realization 


Object complements in English are realized by 


the follow 
of items: ; 


ing classes 
* anoun phrase 


¢ an adjective phrase 
« anon-finite clause 
« a finite clause 


Noun phrase 

They elected him President of the Royal Society of Arts. 

We are going to make him the general secretary of our association. 
Adjective phrase 


I made my views absol utely clear. 
She made the kitchen very dirty. 
I want to see you happier than myself. 


Non-finite clause ; 
l consider this kind of approach putting tne cart before the horse. 
I regard this as being dishonest. 
Finite clause 
Finally, he made himself what he had always wanted to be. 
Itis he who has made the university what it is today. 
We don't want to call him what his other friends call him. 


As is evident from these examples, a finite clause that realizes the 


object-complement in the structure of a clause is nearly always a 
Clause beginning with what. 
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Features characteristic of adverbials 


1. Optionality 


Adverbials are syntactically Optional. In Other Word 
omitted without any change in the Meaning of the re they cay 
the clause, Ming Paty 
- She is very angry today, 

She is very angry. 

I cooked a 800d meal in th 

I cooked a 800d meal in th 
‘ Tcooked a §00d meal, 


C morning Yesterday, 
e morning, 


2. Mobility 


Adverbials are characterizeq by their Mobility, Ip Other Word 
can Occur at the beginning Or in the middie or ay 
structure of a clause, 


the 
the end J 


5, 
iN the 
‘ Now Claudia is very rich, 
- Claudia is now Very rich, 
: Claudia is very rich now, 


Other elements of Clause Structure like a direct object, an indirect 
object and a benefactive object £€n Occur only Once in the structure 
Of any one Clause byt adverbials can occur more than once 
He goes to London 

€ B0es to London / every year 

e Boes to London / in winter / every year. 

© quietly goes London / IN winter / every year 
Realization 


. an.adverb Phrase 
¥a PrePositional Phrase 
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_ anoun phrase 


, averbless clause | 
, anon-finite clause . 
. afinite clause 


A dverb phrase 
As has been pointed out by a number of grammarians. w 
make 2 clear distinction between an adverb and an adve 


: rbial, The 
word adverb, like the word noun, pronoun, adjective, etc. 


; refers to a 
word class: The word adverbial, however, refers, like the word subject 


or the word object, to an element of clause structure. One must not 
therefore, allow oneself to be mystified by the statement that adverb 
phrases are one of those six classes of items which realize the 
function of an adverbial in English. 


It may also be pointed out here that the adverb phrase that 
realizes the adverbial element of the structure of a clause may be in 
its minimal form, i.e., in the form of a single adverb or in the form of 
an adverb head'modified by other adverbs. 

She speaks softly. 
He suddenly left this place. 
You answered the questions very badly. 


Prepositional phrase 


Tam very busy until next week. 
We have been waiting for you for a very long time. 


Noun phrase 


They are arriving next week. 
The plane may take off any minute. 
Thad to face such problems many times. 


Verbless clause 


Though really very worried, he tried to look happy. 
Whether good or bad, this is not one of our textbooks. 
When ripe, these mangoes will be sold in no time. 


Once @ teacher, always a teacher. 
If in doubt, leave out. 
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CST cae alantse : : 
NTgnefinite ¢ : sing ill, the cabinet mecting’ 
a a : The Prime Minister being ill, B had to be 


“acy 
T have not finished the work yet, 4 


4s r To be honest, 


Being short of moneys I decided to live on bread ang Cheese 
cing s ; 


‘nite clause 
a i" he grew older, he became more and more childish, 


[have never been to his house since he left this Country, 
If wishes were horses, beggars would be ais 
The addition of one or more epeenal adverbials does not ch 
basic pattern of the alice it Grill aleexe another vari 
same pattern. The italicised expressions in the following 
are examples of obligatory adverbials. 


The meeting lasted for two hours. 
His brother lives in New York, 


Anger 
ant of the 
Sentences St 


The italicised words in the following sentences are Examples of 
optional adverbials. As is evident from these sentences, many 
optional sentences can occupy more than one Position ina sentence, 
Manv of them can occur initially, medially and also finally. Su 
Quietly John left this place. ; 
John quietly left this place. 
John left this place, quietly. 
Probably he is in Paris, 
He is probably in Paris, 
- ’ Heis in Paris, probably. ; S 
In view of the obli 


. ; gatory complements mentioned above, sentences 
in English can be 


understood in terms of the following patterns: 


Subject + Predicator 4. (Adverbia]) 
S+P | 
His brother limps, | 
Fireburns, | 4 
It is raining. , i 
This will do, : 
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e arrived yesterday. ) 
ze baby is sleeping in that room, 


1 Predicator + Obligatory Adverbia] 4 
S+P+OA 


ubjee (Adverbial) 


He lives in London ( these days), 

A thief stole into his garage (last night), 
Allroads lead to Rome. 

She got into a heated argument (yesterday), 


subject + Predicator + Subject Complement + (Adverbial) 
St Poe 


That book is mine. 

Jam not well (today). 

He became bald (at the age of 40). 
She will make a good wife. 

The milk turned sour. 


Subject + Predicator + Direct Object + (Adverbial) 
S+P+DO 
We need a calculator. 
The soldiers blew up that bridge (last year). 
We must help these people. 
Idid a lot of cleaning (yesterday). 


Subject + Predicator + Direct Object + Obligatory Adverbial + (Adverbial) 
S+P+DO+OA 


I must have my hands on the wheel. 
You can put the kettle on the stove (now). 
She is Placing the blame on me. 


S . : 
ubject + Predicator + Indirect Object + Direct Object + (Adverbial) 
5+P+10+D0 


She Wrote me 


Ww 


dozens of letters (last year). 
€ offered him a good job. 


* Owes me nothing (this year). 
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e Subject + Predicator + Direct ou + Indirect Object a 
Ady 


5+P+DO+I0 Orig 
He explained it to me (last night), 
\ They suggested this to you. * 
'. Tsaid that to you (yesterday), 
He disclosed.this secret to her (last night), 
Convey all this to him (at your earliest), 
The difference between this pattern and the Precedin 
this pattern the sequence Ne 
factian ny Susie 4 of objects js itrever rSible Sin the 
Subject + Predicator + Benefactive Object + Direct Object + a 
S+P+BO+DO Aerbign 
- Please call me a taxi, will you? 


He bought his daughter a well-furnished flat. 
I made myself a cup of tea. 


She cooked her husband a very good meal (ast night) 


Subject + Predicator + Direct Object + Object Complement + (Advert 
+ (Adverh: 
$+P+DO+0C +(A) ae 
They called that crimina! Jude. 


I painted the ceiling blue (last week). 
We named the baby Panther. 
He made painting his profession. 


Subject + Predicator + Janus Element + Predicator +... 
S+P+JE+P+... 

They forced me to leave that job. 

She persuaded him to marry her. 

They saw you cross the road. 

He made us do that. 
The italicised items in these sentences have been called Jams 
elements because just as the legendary Roman god Janus had two 
heads, one looking forward and the other one looking backwards 
the italicised items in these sentences operate as the object of tt 
preceding verb and the subject of the following verb. 


ent 
‘It may be pointed out here that a sentence with a Janus elem 
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sti nguished from apparently similar sentences 


p bed 


he work soon. 


etch 
, you to finish é 
’ Jeave this place. 


es “id jike you to 
ne 
etween clauses with Janus elements and these 


-agorence roe: 
rie aiffer identical clauses lies In the fact that clauses with Janus 
d whereas these clauses cannot. 


ren - os 
of als can be passivize 


I was 
They 45 


We were asked to 


ked us to refund all the money. 
refund all the money. 


g the road yesterday. 


her crossin 
erday. 


seen crossing the road yest 
buy all the. books 
ed to buy all the books. 

the books is the object of the verb want. 


We saw 
She was 
(b) I wanted them to 
*They were want 


hem to buy all 


in this sentence f 
ement in this sentence. 


There is no Janus el 


| 


Identify the pattern of the sentences listed below. 
1. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 
2. Faith will move mountains. 
3. Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
4. A watched pot never boils. 
5. The unexpected always happens. 
: You cannot teach an old dog new tricks. 
?, One swallow does not make a summer. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 


A faint heart can never win a fair lady. 


© 90 
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10. The good die young, 
11. Don't put all your eggs in one basket. 
Anger is one of the sinews of the soul 


12. 
13. England is the paradise of women, the purgatory of men and th, 
TOHN FLORD 


hell of horses. 
14. Charity and beating begin at home. JOHN FLETCH Eg 


15, The happiest women, like the happiest nations, have nu history 
GEORGE Buen 


Cunning is the dark sanctuary of incapacity. EARL OF CHESTERF 1) 


16. 
17. Thou Julia, thou hast ... 

Made me neglect my duties, lose my time. SHAKESPL Ais 
18. Marriage is the waste-paper basket of the emotions. SIDNEY wits 
19. Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery. 


20. Loneliness and the feeling of being, unwanted is the most terrible 
MOTHER TERESA 


pover ty. 
a 


Coordination: Types and Layers 


Types of coordination 
Inter-clausal coordination in English, as perhaps in all other 


languages, can be of the following types: 


Syndetic and asyndetic coordination in English 
In cases of syndetic coordination, the relationship between oF 
constituents is marked by lexical items like and, or and but. In “08 

» . . ey 1} 
of asyndetic coordination, the relationship is marked no lexical 
but graphologically, i.e., by punctuation marks only: 


Syndetic coordination 
George Meredith isa prose Browning, and so is Browmny | 
yy pam! 


All happy families resemble one another, but each unhap?? © 


is unhappy in its own way. 


Sentences in English 


andetic coordination 
A 


Orthodory is my doxy; heterodoxy 's another man's doxy 


WARNURTON 
To lose one parent, Mr Worthing, m 


ay be regarded asa misfortune, 
to lose both looks like Careclessness 


witty 


polysyndetic coordination 


Incases of multiple coordination, je., in cases where the coordinate 
structure has more than two constituents, the usual thing is to use a 


conjunction before the last constituent and a. comma before all other 
constituents in the series. 


He came, he saw, and he conquered 


Butin certain cases when the writer or the reader wants to create an 
intense additive effect, he uses conjunctions not only before the Last 
constituent but before all constituents beginning with the second 
Such coordinate constructions exem plity the 
called polysyndetic coordination. 


syntactic phenomenon 


He came, and he saw, and he conquered 


| Layers of coordination 


In cases of multiple coordination, the constituents can be joined at 
Same level of hierarchy or at two or more different levels of 
hierarchy, In the following example the constituents have been 
Cordinated at the same level of hucrarchy. 
Ms younger brother is a lawyer, his elder brother is a doctor, his 
Sister is a teacher and he himself is a magistrate 
This ordinate sentence has four constituents and they have all 
joined at the same level of hierarchy. So, if we use the symbol 
0” for the constituent clauses, we can describe the coordinate 
“tucture of this sentence as al + a2 + a3 + a4. 
Let us now consider the coordinate structure of the following 
Nence _ 
His elder brother became a dector and hs younger doe a eg a 
lawyer, but he himself remained a humble sweeper all his 


2 a 
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All the three constituents of this coordinate sentence haye nor) 
coordinated at the same level of hierarchy. The first two cau. 
have been coordinated at a lower level and then the resultan: «|, 
complex has been coordinated with the third clause S, 
coordinate structure of this sentence can only be described a. (4) . 
a2) + a3. 


Let us now consider the coordinate structure of the followin. 
sentence. 


His elder brother became a doctor and his younger brow 
became a lawyer, but his sister worked in a laundry and he hin 
worked as a sweeper. 

All the four clauses in this sentence have not been coordinated a 
same level of hierarchy. The first two clauses in this sow 

constitute one clause complex, the next two clauses con tli! 
another clause complex and the sentence is the resut 0! 

coordination of these two clause complexes. So. if we use the sym 
“a” for each constituent clause as we did earlier, we can dents | 
coordinate structure of this sentence as: 

(al + a2) + (ad + ad) 


sv 


Ee > _ 
Read each of the following sentences carefully and find out whet” 


exemplifies syndetic coordination, asyndetic coordination of polysynde™ 
coordination. 


1, Example is the best school of mankind and they will !e2" 
other - 


> The feces off the crystals-are often rounded: the fracture ™" ” 
conchoidal. 


3. He lives, he wakes — ‘tis Death ts dead, not he. ao 
Mourn not for Adonais. 
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Find out whether the coordination of the clauses operates at one or m is 


than one levels of hierarchy. 


1. The capital was ruined and the country was badly defeated but the 


people never lost all their hopes for a better future. 


9. His brother is very industrious but he himself is very lazy and that is 
why his brother has always been better placed in life. 
3. Ignorance is like a delicate exotic fruit; touch it and the bloom is 


gone. WILDE. 
4. A little learning is a dang'rous thing; 

Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. POPE 
5. Wealthis like sea water: the more we drink, the thirstier we become: 

and the same is true of fame. ~ , SCHOPENHAUER 


6. Two men look out through the same bars: 
One sees the mud and the other sees the stars. 
7. A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness. 


Topics for discussion | 
1. Discuss the difference between ‘syndetic, asyndetic and 
polysyndetic coordination. 
2. What is meant by layers of coordination? Give suitable examp! 
coordinate sentences in English in support of your answer. 


AR ee RM SARS Te nes 


es of 


The Traditional Classification of Sentences 


i e 
Traditionally, sentences in English have been divided into 
following four types: 

1. Simple sentences 
A simple sentence is a sentence that consists of only On® claus® 


which is a main clause, e.g.: 
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The moon is a planet. 

He sold his car yesterday 

We elected him president. 

Superior people never make long visits. 
Fish and guests smell in three days. 


2, Complex sentences 


A complex sentence consists of one main clause and one or more 
subordinate clauses, e.g.: 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

While there is life, there is hope. 

Never put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 
The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. 


3. Compound sentences 


A compound sentence consists of two or more main clauses. It has 
no subordinate clause in it. 


You scratch my back and I will scratch yours. 


The old man has his death before his eyes; the young man has it 
behind his back. 


Truth is on the march; nothing can stop it now. ZOLA 


4+. Compound-complex sentences 


A compound-complex sentencé consists of two more main clauses 
and at least one subordinate clause, 2: 


When a man is in love, he endures more than at other times; he 


submits to everything. NIETZSCHE 
A politician is a person with whose politics you don’t agree; if you 
agree with him, he is a statesman. LLOYD GEORGE 
I know I have the body of a weak and feeble woman; but I have the 
heart and stomach of a king. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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Exercise 20 


Read each of the following sentences carefully and then say whether it js a 
simple sentence, a complex sentence, a compound sentence, or a 
compound-complex sentence. 


Co RPNAM PWN = 


— SS eS eS 
= WN K& © 


DD 
16. 


ve 


18. 


19. 


20. 


fl 
24, 


He that complies against his will is of his own opinion still. 


A man is known by the company he keeps. 
When you are in Rome, you must do as the Romans do. 


. We must learn to walk before we run. 
. If you want a thing done well, do it yourself. 


. The lips that touch liquor must never touch mine. GEORGE W YOUNG 


Why does God sometimes help those who do not want to be helped? 
He that has an ill name is half hanged. 


- Itis a dirty bird that fouls its own nest. 

. If you cannot put up with the heat, get out of the kitchen. 

. If you lie down with dogs, you get up with fleas. 

. When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the window. 
. He that would eat the fruit must climb the tree. 

. A friend should bear his friend's infirmities, 


But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. SHAKESPEARE 
‘He who can, does; he who cannot, teaches. SHAW 
A stand can be made against invasion by an army; no stand can be 
made against invasion by an idea. VICTOR HUGO 
He who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, ... but he who 
destroys a good book kills reason itself. MILTON 
Lift not the painted veil which those who live 

Call life. SHELLEY 
I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills. _ worpswWorTH 


Every great and original writer, in proportion as he is great and 
original, must himself create the taste by which he is to be relished. 
woRDSWORTH 


To great evils we submit; we resent little provocations. HAZLITT 
If suffer we must, let's suffer'on the heights. vicTOR HUG? 
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Man is the only animal that can remain on friendly terms with the 
victims he intends to eat until he eats them. BUTLER 


. Happiness is beneficial for the body but it is grief that develops the 


powers of the mind. PROUST 


_ There is only one step from the sublime to the ridiculous. NAPOLEON 


aa 


Subjunctives 


Subjunctives are those sentences in which the number, person and 
tense toncord between the subject and the verb, typical of sentences 
in English, is not considered obligatory. Such sentences in English 
are of the following three types. 


1. There are a number of formulaic expressions in which the 
verb is in its base form in spite of the subject being in the third 
person and singular number. 


God bless you! 

God save the queen! 

Heaven help us all! 

Long live the Prime Minister! 
God forbid! 

Suffice it to say that ... 

Be that as it may ... 


Such expressions are very limited in number and operate like fixed 
idiomatic phrases. Because of their formulaic characteristics 
subjunctives of this type are called formulaic subjunctives. 


2. The second type of subjunctives can be seen in certain types of 
that-clauses operating as the object of verbs like ask, command, 
demand, insist, propose, recommend, request, require and suggest. 


I recommend that this thesis be accepted for the award of a PhD 
degree. 


We insist that he apologize for what he has said. 


| request that the Minister look into the matter himself. 


Such expressions are more common in American English than they 
are in British English. Besides, they are used in formal situations but 
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not in informal situations. Very often, other expressions are used for 
expressing the idea expressed by such subjunctive sentences. The 
subjunctive sentences listed above, for example, will often be re- 
worded as follows. 


I recommend that this thesis should be accepted for the award of a 
PhD degree. 


We insist that he should apologize for what he has said. 


We request that the Minister should look into the matter himself. 
OR 
We request the Minister to look into the matter himself. 
Such subjunctive sentences are often known as mandative 
subjunctives. 


3. The third type of subjunctive expressions are those in which 
the verb were is used in place of the expected was. Many of these 
subjunctives begin with #f, as if, as though or I wish. Semantically, 
these subjunctives express an unreal condition. 

I wish I were an American citizen. 
If I were you, I would have made friends with him. 


If she were to tell us what her problem really is, we could do our best 
to help her. 


He spoke to me as if he were my boss. 
I wish I were dead. 
Because of the use of were such subjunctives are known as were- 
subjunctives, 
In the case of many of these subjunctive expressions were, can be 
replaced. by was, e.g.: 
I wish I was an American citizen, 
If ] was you, I would have made friends with him. 
I wish I was dead. 
He spoke to me as if he was my boss. 
° é - ‘5 ossible to 
In certain types of were-subjunctives, however, it is not P 
use tas in place of were. 
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Were Professor George to resign, it would be difficult to find his 
substitute. 


*Was Professor George to resign, it would be difficult to find a 
substitute for him. 


Cleft Sentences 


In many cases when a particular part of a sentence, the subject or the 
object, for example, needs to be emphasized, the sentence is re- 
worded in such a way as to begin with “It is ... that” “What ... was 
that,” etc., Such sentences are known as cleft sentences. 


Cleft sentences of type 1 


Cleft sentences of this type are structured in sucha way as to begin 
with “it is ... that” or-“it was ... that”. 


My son met the Prime Minister of India yesterday. 

It was my son that met the Prime Minister of India yesterday. 

It was the Prime Minister of India that my son met yesterday. 

It was yesterday that my son met.the Prime Minister of India. 
John's wife threw a rotten tomato at an M P last week. 

It was John’s wife that threw a rotten tomato at an M P yesterday. 
It was a rotten tomato that John's wife threw at an M P yesterday. 
It was yesterday that John's wife threw a rotten tomato at an M P. 


Cleft sentences of this type can emphasize any one of the sentence 
elements except the predicator. For example, the first of the three 
cleft sentences listed above emphasizes the subject, the second one 
emphasizes the object and the third one emphasizes the adverbial. 


Cleft sentences of type 2 


Sometimes the part of the sentence to be emphasized is expressed in 
the form of a clause having the structure of “What ... was” or “What 


Mf 


van 18°". 


John sold his ancestral house last week. 


bai 
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What John sold last week was his ancestral house. 


I like his ornamental style of writing. 
What I like is his gtnamental style of writing. 


_— 


Cleft sentences of this type, i.e., cleft sentences which begin with 
“What ... is” or “What ... was” can emphasize the subject or the 
object of a sentence but they cannot be formulated in such a way as 
to emphasize the adverbial element of the unmarked sentence. 


John sold his ancestral house yesterday. 
* What John sold his ancestral house was yesterday. 


Exercise 21 


Read the following sentences carefully and then find out whether they are 
examples of subjunctives or of cleft sentences. 


. It is the exception that proves the rule. 
. It is familiarity that breeds contempt. 


. There is only one thing in the world worse than being talked about, 


and that is not being talked about. OSCAR WILDE 


. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 

. It takes three generations to make a gentleman. 

. It is God who sends nuts to those who have no teeth. 
. Itis the good and the noble who die young. 

. It is the key of gold that can open all doors. 

. A good horse is never of a bad colour. 

. It is from little acorns that great oaks grow. 

. The half can never be better than the whole. 

. Itis hope deferred that makes the heart sick. 

. Hunger drives the wolf out of the wood. 

. A deaf husband and a blind wife are always a happy couple. 
. Itis ill weeds that Brow apace, 
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16. Itis the last straw that breaks the camel's back. 
17. It is too late to shut the stable-door after the horse has bolted. 
18. It is never too late to mend. 
19, Don't cross the bridge till you come to it. 
20. If ifs and ands were pots and pans, 
There'd be no work for tinkers' hands. 
21. If there were no receivers, there would be no thieves, | 
22. What a rotten apple injures is its neighbour. 


23. It was for want of a nail that the shoe was lost. 


Topics for discussion 


1. What are the grammatical features Which make subjunctive 
sentences different from other types of sentences in English? 

2. Discuss the. differences between (a) mand 
(b) formulaic subjunctives and (c) were-subjun 


3. Discuss the types and subtypes of cleft sentences in English. Give 
suitable examples in support of your answer. 


. “A cleft sentence is only a stylistic reorderin 
non-cleft counterpart” 


your answer. 


ative subjunctives, 
ctives. 


4 g of the words in its 


- Do you agree? Give reasons in support of 


+ 


Fight 


immediate Constituent Analysjc 


The Concept of Layered Structures 


Inmediate constituent analysis, usually snow as IC ANalysis, j. e 
taxonomic approach to the study of syntax, initially formulated by 
Bloomfield in his famous book Language and then discusseq in 
greater detail by other American linguists like Charles Hockett 
Bernard Bloch, and many others. This approach is essentially, 
taxonomuc in the sense that it attempts to describe a §Tammatica] 
structure, say, a sentence, in terms of a classification of its Parts and 
subparts. This approach can in a sense be described as a reaction to 
the mistaken commonsensical view held at times that a sentence is 
nothing more than a combination of words. This mistaken view 
leads to the erroneous assumption that understanding the meaning 
of @ sentence is nothing more than understanding the meaning of 
each word of that sentence as they appear one after the other ina 
linear sequence. Bloomfield and the other Proponents of IC analysis 
emphasized the fact that the grammatical structure of a sentence 
cannot be understood if that sentence is viewed as a mechanical 
togetherness of a number of words, each of them having the same | 
grammatical relationshj p with the sentence asa whole. A sentenceis 
a hierarchical] Organization of layered structures and the structure ¢ | 
each layer needs to be understood in terms of its immedi 


constituents. In other words, IC analysis was a reaction against* 
notion, often unstated, th 


at we need Only examine words ... 
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immediate Constituent An 


plated units, longer utterances being simply mechanical 
combinations of the smaller units” (Hockett 1958:148). The structure 


othe following sentence will illustrate this point. 
Poor John died last week 


would be naive to say that each of the tive words in this sentence 
has the same relationship with the sentence as a whole and that the 
structure of this sentence can be grammatically represented as 
follows: 


(Poor) + (john) + (died) + (last) + (week). 


The IC analysis of this sentence will be in the form of the 
following diagram 


weer 
Poor Jonn aie “ed - - 


‘o immediate 
» sentence has two ! 
This diagram tells us that the 7 Tange pcan 
; " hn” and “died last week’. The firs 
constituents, “poor Jo wn" a she sentence can be further analysed 
two immediate — . norsutaents “oor” and “John”, 
M 4 ~ ’ ; Cc jyate nae . 
in terms of its two Imm ae an be analysed in 
Similarly, the second immediate constituent 7 : eae 
im es . “diod” an as , a 
ete immediate constituents, died immediate 
terms of its two } mast” and “week” are the er es me 
, ’ c oe j ar e Two 
The two ™ ae week” and, similarly, die and e , e 
constituents of “last ¢ died. These six items in this sentence are 
immediate constituents © 


. ts. 
‘ts ultimate constituen 


; d Constituent 
t of Constitute an 
The ConceP 


hing to note here is the fact that constitute and 
“a ae terms. For example, “poor John” is a 
ed in relation to “poor” and “John”, but itis a 
cane oak when viewed in relation to the sentence as a whole. 


are rel 
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Thus, by describing the structure of a sentence in termes 0 

— ¢ . . . . 
sublayers of syntactic organization, IC analysis - "layers ag 
that a sentence is not a linear string of Words but a 1. Me fagy 


structure. p (\ ym Skike Chica 
oo 


WV Morphemes as Ultimate Constituents 


The proponents of IC analysis also emphasized that th 
constituents of a sentence are morphemes an 

Hockett (1958:148), “morphemes 
elementary building blocks of ] 
The following tree di 


d not Words 
rather th 


The 


hunter Plural kill past 


the 

‘ tiger plural 

That the ultimate constituents of a sentence are morphemes and not 
tions of grammatical analysis these 
ays of linguistics it was useful to 


de 
vit 


Ez The Notion of Binarity 
| PORE sapeeiia ae 
alysis advocated a bin 
agrams draw 
© branche 


in di ary approach to the study of — 
n by IC analysts there are usually not mo 7 
* coming out of a node. A sentence, according oe 
a va analysis, has usually two and only two 1mm 


ultimate 
~nstituents, If these immediate constituents are not ; 
“Nstituents tuents 


: an be 
: . {} , 
- each of these two immediate cons 
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Immediate Constituent Analysis 


qasa constitute having, two immediate constituents. This 

anwee stittite int ; : rs 

\ oe division of every constitute into two immediate constituents | 
int ‘ . § -- 

bit snes until the ultimate constituents, i.e., the smallest units of 

aon 


matical analysis, are reached. This binary approach advocated 
gral oe > j difficulties in the cas : : 
wy IC analysis runs into Citticulbes um ine case of conjunctions and 


G5: te cove. of item Te tor sand system”. If we 
3ls0 he binary system of dividing every constitute into two and 
fallow 9 immediate constituents, what kind of diagram can we 
onl : hrases like “men and women” where the conjunction 
draw’ re. seems to have the status of a separate constituent? IC 
wand” a solve this problem by assigning, to conjunctions the status 
analysts tal markers and not the status of constituents in their own 
of os structural markers are words which “serve not directly 
Pies of meaning, but only .as_markers_of the structural 
ore between other forms”. (Hockett 1958:153 ) So, if “-- 
diagram has to be drawn for a phrase like meas “en er? ese 
conjunction in such phrases is given a different O = a LCT 
representation. | 


(an 
x. 1G 


bread and butter John or Mary 


as ! 
gets 4 


mn 
poor but honest 


In the case of composite forms like “foot-pound-second system , 
“cen 


ligrade-gram-second system”, IC analysis does recognize the 


Presence of more than fvo Tnmediate constituents none oN 
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a 


England 


uSe@ -S 


the 


foot 
pound second 


ie ain Cul tres system 
A similar multiple analysis is recommended in the case of co- 
ordinate constructions like “John, Jim, Michael, and Joseph”. Such 
phrases where the binary framework breaks down are exceptions to 
be made in a very small number of cases, however. The norm to be 
folis¢wed is to describe the structure of a constitute in terms of two 
and only two immediate constituents. IC analysts have made it 
clear, however, that they have no basic theoretical objection to a 
multiple approach; their binary approach, they say, is based only on 
empirical considerations, i.e., on their’ observation that most 
composite forms are amenable to a bipartite description. To quote 
Hockett (1958:154), “Bipartite composite forms are extremely 
common, but there is no universal restriction to two ICs”. Wells r¢ 


iterates the same view: 


5 A, 
sequence 
.. given a constituent consisting of three continuous Seq 


ef 
B, C, then, if no reason, can be found for analysing it as ai ai 
than A/BC, or as A/BC rather than AB/C, it is to be analy 
three correlative ICs, A/B/C. Similarly, four es ee thre 
When no analysis into two and no analysis into 
recommended, and so on. 


al 
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f AV dow + of rammatical analysis. To quot 
mediate Constituent Analysis ... ‘ Malmakjaer 
rks gradually down through its einiiae With a 
nit that the grammar deals with aaa Parts 
f jem onstituents of a sentence, are reached: it ch will be 
ne mentioned here, OWE cee, le 
a? vi mostly taken recourse to the top-down einai, IC 
i roac nile 
A ynitS are amalgamated into larger units, can also be applied 
le kciently for describing the grammatical ielccatl 
es constitutes and constituents. What really distinguished sd 
iss from some of the earlier approaches was not its procedural 
free for the top-down approach as oppposed to the bottom- 
a approach but its emphasis on the fact that the words in a 
“ace are not like pearls on a string; they represent a hierarchy of 
ed structures: 


Three Different Ways of Representing This Relationship 

tion of the segmentation of asentence in terms 
‘a number of ways. It can be done in 
ith the help of brackets or with the 
| representations listed below 


Ievisual representa 
tits IC analysis can be done 
tvform of Chinese boxes OF W 
bof tree diagrams. The three visua 
wintended to illustrate this point. 
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( ( Poverty ) ((is) ((a) (‘Curse ) ) ) ) 


Poverty is a Curse 


Drawing a tree diagram is the easiest, the least clumsy and, 
therefore, the most widely used of all these devices fo; Visually 
representing the IC relationships In a sentence. Whatever be the 
mode of visual representation, the way a sentence is fragmented 
into its constituents along the lines proposed by IC analysis is 
usually called bracketing, though, literally speaking, the bracketing 
device is not always used for visually representing the IC 
relationships in a sentence. The important thing to note here is that 
IC analysis, as it was formulated by Bloomfield and his associates, 
used the system of unlabelled bracketing. It was unlabelled in the 
sense that the nodes indicating the segments that emerged during 
the analysis of a sentence were not named or labelled. Later, it was 
realized that the system of unlabelled bracketing did not provide 
enough information about the relationship between the constitute 
and its constituents and so post-Bloomfieldian American sructural 
brammar started using the system of labelled bracketing. Labelled 
ee is now commonly known as phrase structure isnt 
and tatfcationes i ne = vege iene than 

ANalysig ai nae RE NIC wegen NE pl ways 
IN Which rmulated by Bloomfield. One of ae ie sae tun 
these Mmar ane differ from. IC si a8 neta labelled as a 
Matter of to * ach node in a tree diagram naS to e diagrams 
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r gentence will make this point clear. 
the $a IC tree diagram 


lO 


dog chase -ed a _ 


Bs ; 
| mic grammar tree diagram (for the same sentence) 


| Gyste 


oct Predicator Exten. Compl. ( Direct Object ) 

Sud) 

oeterminet Headword Verb Past Determiner Headword 
The dog chase -ed a cal 


ne fact that the system of unlabelled bracketing provides less 
formation about the grammatical structure of a sentence than the 


ystem of labelled bracketing will be more obvious in the discussion 
{ambiguity in the following paragraphs. 

In many cases a stretch of language has two possible inter- 
nétations from the point of view of its IC structure and the two 
Hisible interpretations of its structure account for its two possible 
“énings. Expressions like “old men and women” and “post- 
pail students and teachers” can be mentioned as examples in 
“Sconnection. The following diagrams show that the ambiguity of 


ch ) 
ee can be explained in terms of their two possible IC 
“tures, 


5 froth 9-5 
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old Ll Women 
old sia aE women 
Postgraduate Students and teachers 
Pall 
Postgraduate students and teachers 


IC analysis can account for the ambiguity in expressions like these 
but being a system of unlabelled bracketing it cannot account for 
certain other types of ambiguity explainable in terms of labelled 
bracketing. This point can be illustrated with the help of ambiguous 
sentences like “ Time flies”. The proverbial meaning of this sentence 
is well-known. The other possible meaning of this sentence can be 
seen in contexts like the following. 


A: Time flies. 


B: I can't; they fly too fast. (Palmer 1971:132) led 
Phrase structure grammar, which follows the system of labe by 
Dracketing, can account for the ambiguity of ths sere fi 
assigning different labels to the two immediate constituents p an 
sentence, i.e, by specifying that in one case “time” is a n0U 


sae f 
‘flies” j ; tive verd 4 
€S" 1S a verb but in the other case “time” 15 4 transiflV 
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ig a Noun operating as the direct object of that transit; 
es Wsis cannot account for the ambiguity In such se ios 
cn ‘ccount for the ambiguity of sentences like ¢ 


an lt ae ssible deep struc 

have two possible deep structures. 
ye 
\\ 


verb, 
ntences, Nor 
the following 
The lamb is too hot to eat. 
<3 oncept of deep structure has been discussed in some iene 
ctions on transformational grammar and case grammar in iis 
and it would be wasteful to elaborate that concept here. It is 
jocessaly to mention at ‘i point, however, that IC analysis is 
.atended to account Er ine surface structure of sentences and has 
othing to do with thelr underlying deep Structure. Some of the 
oponents of IC analysis did at times think about the concept of 
gepth” in relation to sau structures. Hockett (1958:149), for 
example, said the following: 
__, the native speaker hears the sentence not as a linear string of 
morphemes, but, as it were, in depth, automatically grouping things 
together in the right way. 

The concept of deep structure as formulated by later 
grammarians is something radically different sci _ concept of 
depth as expressed in this extract. The word depth in this remark by 
Hockett only suggests that a sentence should be viewed as a 
hierarchical organization of grammatical units and not as a linear 
togetherness of words. 

IC analysis deals only with the surface structure of an 
expression. The fact that it is a grammar of surface structure should 
not be interpreted to mean, however, that it deserves no place in the 
history of linguistics. Its technique of analysis may Now seem old- 
fashioned in view of the developments that have taken place in 
linguistics, particularly in the field of transformational grammar, 
during the last few decades but we must not forget that some of its 
basic postulates are as valid today as they were during the early 
days of linguistics. For example, the view that a sentence is a 
hierarchical organization of grammatical units is not only accepted 
by all schools of linguistics but forms the basis of all types of 
*yMtactic analysis. Similarly, the fact that the ultimate grammatical 
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constituents of a sentence are morphemes and not Wo 
m . . 7 r 
basis of all schools of linguistic study, however recent 
= ee . . - . -n > 
of linguistics, like the history of physical Sciences, j ip 
. 2S, 1S 
terms of a series of evolutiona | 
. | 7 ry steps, and the earlie 
ustory have their own importance in sp; 
evolutionary steps h ee ae fact 
y steps have been taken since then. 
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'C analysis jg 
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abelle 


NO different from the traditional notion of parsing: 
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Some General Observations 


Systemic grammar is the name given to the work done by Michael 
Halliday and his associates in the realm of grammatical description 
and theory. The theory specifies three levels, four categories and 
three scales for describing how a language operates. The levels 
needed for describing a language are the levels of form, substance 
and context. The substance is the material of language. In the case of 
spoken language this material is phonic substance manifesting itself 
as audible noises and in the case of written language it is graphic 
substance manifesting itself as written symbols. The form is the 
organization of the phonic or the graphic substance into meaningful 
linguistic events. Form can be further analyzed in terms of the two 
related levels of lexis and grammar. The level of context is 


understood in terms of linguistic as well as non-linguistic context. ° 


Non-linguistic context is the relation of form to the relevant aspects 
of the situation in which language operates. Linguistic context is the 
relation of form to “linguistic features other than those of the item 
under attention”. The four important categories in this theory are 
unit, structure, class, and system. These four theoretical categories 
constitute the basic framework of the theory and so they need to be 
discussed here in some detail. As these categories are closely 


relat j ‘ 
elated, a certain amount of Overlap in the discussion is inevitable. 
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The Notion of Unit 


tis the category set up to account for the 
yee that carry grammatical patterns. The five unit. t 
areata patterns in English are sentence, clause, BrOUD, ore 
and morpheme: Hhe ter et pains are five units with reference ts 
ie the grammar of the English language can be described dows 
natmean that the grammar of every language can be described ws, 
reference to these five units. The total number of units may diffs 
from language to language but no language has less than two terre, 
In this connection Halliday's observation is as follows: 


The um 


The possibility of there being only one is excluded by the theory 
since a hierarchy cannot be composed of one member. It is however 
theoretically possible to conceive of a language having onis 


e a 
Reyes, 


and an artificial language could be constructed on these lines 
(whereas it would not be possible to construct an artificial langua 
having only one unit). 


(Kress 1975 58 
The units of a language are built up one inside the other in the 
sense that each unit except the lowest consists of one or more 
occurrences of the next smaller unit. In other words, a unit of a lower 
status operates as an element in the grammatical structure of the 

next higher unit. To quote Halliday, 
The relation among the units, then, is that, going from top (largest? 


to bottom (smallest), each “consists of” one, or of more than one, o! 
the unit next below (next smaller). (Kress 1976:58) 


3} 


In English, for example, every sentence consists of one or more 
Clauses, every clause consists of one or more groups (known &s 
plaases in rnost other descriptions of English), every group cons = 
one or more words and every word consists of one er ae 
Torphemes, In. this respect it differs widely from precio 
erammar, If “Yes”, for example, operates as a full ee 
arnctlar context, a traditional. grammarian would neuer ay 
it isa sentence consisting of only one woke a this item 
netics framework formulated by Halliday, ee ee which is 
-_’ © be described as a “sentence which is one © o 


One 2”, Morphemes 
ro oly 4 Ae heme . 
broup Which is one word which is one Morp 
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being the smallest unit have no grammatical structure; they consist 
of phonemes which are describable by phonetics an phonology 
and not by grammar. By definition the lowest unit has no structure 
because “if it carried structure, there would be another unit below 


i” 


The Notion of Structure 


Structure is “an arrangement of elements ordered in places”. To say 
that a unit has a structure is to say that it has a number of places 
which can be filled by the next smaller units. Items which fill these 
places are called elements of structure. As far as English is 
concerned, the group has a place for a headword, a place for a 
modifier (labelled as “premodifier” in many other descriptions of 
English) and a place for a qualifier (often known as “postmodifier”). 
This does not mean that all the three places ina group must be filled 
every time. The only place that must be filled in each case is the 
place of the headword. The other two places in the structure of a 
group in English exist at the level of potentials which may or may 
not be realized. Using a formula, we can say, therefore, that the 
structure of groups in English can be described as (M) H (Q), 
parentheses being an indication of the fact that the places mentioned 
within them may or may not be filled. This means that if we list all 
possible types of structures of groups in English, we can say that a 
group can have any one of the following structures, 

H Indians work hard. 

MH These Indians work hard. 

HQ Indians here work very hard. 


MHQ_ These Indians here work very hard, 


4S a suitable formulaic 
nglish, he warns us that 
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- s listed below, for ex 
sentences - tor example, have more than one modifier in 


them. 
These learned Americans here work very hard 
€ . 
These tall, learned Americans here work verv hard 


since both M and Q can have more than one exponent, Halliday 
suggests that the formula for describing groups in English should be 
rewritten as (M...n) H (Q...n) so that “...n” can indicate the 
possibility of an infinite progression. 

According to systemic grammar, clauses consist of four 
elements. These four elements are subject, predicator, complement 
and adjunct. The initial letters of these terms, i.e., S, P, C, and A are 
used as symbols to refer to the four elements of clause structure in 
English and it is argued that all clause structures in English can be 
described as combinations of these four elements in different places. 
The description of the following sentences will show how these four 
terms are used for describing the structure of clauses in English. 


The swan / always / sings / before its death. S+AtP+A 
A hungry man / is / an angry man. S+P+C as 
A hungry dog / will eat / dirty pudding. S+P+C 


It may be pointed out here. that many other grammarians will 
describe “an angry man” in the first sentence as a subject 
complement and “dirty pudding” in the third sentence as a direct 
object. Systemic grammarians also would like to specify such 
distinctions but at the primary level of description they would like 
objects and complements to be labelled alike. This brings us to their 
Notion of delicacy. There are items which have to be labelled alike at 
the primary level. Finer distinctions between them are revealed as 
we go further down on the scale of delicacy. The scale of delicacy isa 


Scale that takes the depth of detail into account. 


The Notion of Class 


‘any set of items having the 


The notion of class has been defined as : 
Groups which can 


Ss ay epeys . : c ad 
ame possibilities of operation in structure. 
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operate as the predicator of clauses in English Bene the Primary 
class of verb groups. Words which can operate as the neadword of 
such groups belong to the class of verbs. Words which can Operate 
as the headweord of a group functioning as the subject belong to the 
class of nouns or pronouns. The term “class” includes pnmary and 
secondary classes. Primary classes are identified on the basis of 
likenesses perceived at the primary level but subclasses are 
identified and labelled as the description proceeds further along the 
scale of delicacy and takes finer distinctions into account. At the 
primary level all words operating as the headword of a verb group 
tunctioning as the predicator are, for example, assigned to the class 
of verbs but as the description proceeds along the scale of delicacy, 
subclasses like transitive, intransitive and copulative verbs are 
identified. 


The Notion of System 


The category of system specifies the choices to be made from a fixed 
Set of possibilities. The choices that we have to make when 
producing a sentence are basically of two types: (i) the choice of 
vocabulary items from an almost endless set of words that can be 
used at a particular point in the sentence and (ii) the choice of one of 
the terms from a system. The choice that one has to make fora noun 


to be used to fill the vacant place in the following sentence is, for 
example, almost endless. : 


Yesterday I bought a(n) 


This type of choice is describable in terms of lexis and not in 
terms of what Halliday means by the word system. But we can 
identify a place ina particular structure where the choice is between 


a” and “an”, the two variants of the indefinite article. Similarly, we 
ar structure where the choice is 


can identify a place in a Particul 
. The choice between “this” and “that”, 


between “who” and “which” 
the choice between the positive and the negative, the choice between 
and the choice be 


the singular and the plural, 


tween the present and 
the past are some of the choices th 


at we have to make from a fixed 
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get of possibilities. In Halliday's theory of grammar, such fixed and 
jimited sets of choices are known as systems. The choices available 
ina system are known as the terms in the system. The two terms in 
the system of number in English, for example, are the singular and 
the plural. The two terms that constitute the system of polarity are 
the positive and the negative and the two terms that constitute the 
system of tense are the past and the present. Every language is 
characterized by a highly complex network of numerous systems of 
this type. Halliday gives a great deal of importance to the concept of 
systems in his theory of gramrnar and it is because of this 


importance of systems that his grammar is known as systemic 
grammar. 


The Scale of Rank and the Notion of Rankshift 


Units can be arranged on a scale known as the rank scale. The rank 
scale shows the hierarchical relation among the units. The sentence 
represents the top of the rank scale as far as the English language is 
concerned and the clause represents the second highest rank on that 
scale. Groups are lower in rank than clauses and words lower in 
rank than groups. Morphemes represent the lowest rank in that 
hierarchy. As has been said already, the usual thing for every unit 
except the highest is to operate in the structure of the one above it. If 
we put the same thing differently, we can say that every unit 
includes the unit immediately below it as part of its structure. In a 
large number of cases, however, languages display a phenomenon 
called rankshift. This happens when a given unit is shifted down the 
tank scale in such a way that it can function as part of a lower unit or 
4s part of a unit of the same rank. For example, a clause by definition 
functions normally as part of a sentence. But in certain cases clauses 
are used in such a way as to function as one of the constituents of a 
Sroup. The relative clause in the following sentence is an example of 
S syntactic phenomenon. 


The dog that barks at a distance never bites. 


© relative clause in this sentence operates as part of the group 
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Kinetionings as (he subject and isin that sense a rankshitted Clan, 
4 7 1 a 
The den tlatielzed in the following sentence [i another example, 


Acmaidton coii nirty over OTLOn hoodies (he Work 


"A maiden with many wooor” isa yroup. ‘Phi group Naw Uhrag 
parti, I has a headword (maiden), a moditier (the sea ay anal 
a qualition (vith many wooers”), The normal (hing fora group isto 
have words as elementi of tin atruetare. Here In (hin catie “with 
many wooerd” isa proup operating, ad part of another group, Thiy 
phrase operating, asa qualifier in the ateuctire of another HrOUp [sy 
an exaniple of a rankshifted proup, 


The Seale of Exponenece 


Like the seale of rank, the seale of exponence and the seale ef 
delicacy are two other scales of abstraction spectfied by this theory, 
Lixponence is commonly understood in terms of a bilateral relation, 
The word “ sehool”, for example, expounds, orig an exponent of the 
category known as a countable noun, Similarly, the suffix “s” is an 
exponent of plurality and the suffix “-ess” in words like “Honess" 
and “actress” ts an exponent of femininity, In Hallicayan grammar, 
however, exponence has been conceptualized as a seale, A 
theoretical category like unit, for example, is expounded by a formal 
and descriptive category like sentence, that format and descriptive 
category is expounded by a formal item, an actual sentence 
understood as a network of abstract grammatical relations and that 
network of abstract grammatical relations is further expounded bya 
sel of visual marks printed on paper or by a set of audible noises 
heard during oral communication, Halliday uses two terms, 
manifestation and realization, to describe hig notion of exponence, 
He saat the term “manifestation” for exponence in substance and 
realization for exponence in form. Manifestation and realization as 


defined by him represent two different degrees along the scale of 
exponence, 
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The Scale of Delicacy . 


scale of delicacy is the scale of the depth of detail. It is based on 
cept that although no two linguistic siete are exactly 
| jn all possible respects, many of them have to be treated as 
being similar at a low level of differentiation. Finer and still finer 
gifferences between two stretches of language are revealed as we 80 
further down along the scale of delicacy. At the primary level of 
delicacy, for example, all stretches of language describable in terms 
of 5, PC and A are clauses. As we go down the scale of delicacy, we 
the status of main clauses to some of them and the status of 
auses to the others. More and more subtle differences 
dinate clauses of a sentence are revealed as we 0 
cale of delicacy. How delicate we want our 
ds largely on the purpose of our description. 


The 
the con 


identica 


assign 
subordinate cl 
between subor 
further down on the s 
description to be depen 

As is evident from the facts listed above, the notion of category 
he basic notions in the theoretical 


and the notion of scale are two of t 
ords 


framework of Halliday's grammar. To quote Halliday's own w 
“The relevant theory consists of a scheme of 


(Kress 1976 : 52), 
5 which are set up to account for the data, and 


interrelated categorie 
aset of scales of abstraction which relate the categories to the data 


and to each other”. As the notion of scales and the notion of 
categories occupy positions of great importance in his theoretical 
framework, his theory of grammar, particularly the early stage of 
his theory, is often known as Scale and Category Grammar. 

It may be useful here to point out some of the similarities and 
differences between systemic grammar and certain other widely 
known approaches to the study of syntax. 

1. Immediate constituent analysis is a 
bracketing whereas systemic grammar isas 
cketing. 


system of unlabelled 
ystem of labelled bra- 


2. As was pointed out in the preceding chapter, immediate 


Constituent analysis follows a binary approach. This means that at 
_ ny one time it allows a constitute, e.g. 4 clause, to be segmented 
'Nto two and only two immediate constituents. It does permit 
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case of expressions like “foot-poung. 
second system” but those are exceptions made ina ane Number of 
CASES. The accepted norm in the case of IC analysis is to. follow 
binary approach. Systemic grammar, On the me hand, favours 
multiple branching and requires a clause to be segmented Into four 
possible constituents known as 5, P, C, and A. Ina like manner, it 
specifies that the structure of a group, 1.., a phrase, should be 
described in terms of three possible constituents to be labelled as 
H and Q. Systemic grammar follows the puncple of minimal 
bracketing. Halliday elaborates his concept of minimal bracketing 


as follows. 


multiple branching in the 


... two principal types of bracketing have been used in linguistics, 
which we might refer to as “maximum bracketing” and “minimum 
bracketing”. The former is what is known as “immediate 
constituent analysis”; the latter has been called “string constituen: 
analysis” and is often associated with the “slot and filler” account of 
structure. With minimum bracketing the fewest possible layers of 
structures are introduced into the description: this has a much 
smaller number of levels in it. In a systemic description the 
bracketing is minimal. 


3. Linguists use three different systems for labelling the nodes in 
a tree diagram. Transformational generative grammarians label the 
constituents of a sentence in view of their grammatical class. They 
use labels like “noun phrase”, “verb phrase”, “noun” and “verb". 
Such labels refer to the grammatical class of the constituents and no! 
to their function. Tagmemic grammarians label the constituents it 
terms of their function and also in terms of their class. In his eatly 
writings on tagmemics, Pike labelled the tagmemes jointly with 
reference to their class and their function and Langacre consistently 
follows that system. In his early writings Halliday favoured the 
system of labelling the constituents of a sentence in view of the! 
function only and said that “the primary labels used here an 
lanconal os” Kes, Farming the onstuet 
constituents of a eeu he ae oe ee spt mae 
are all functional labels ind the in a. ene? fe atio” 

; *y provide no direct informa" 
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about the grammatical class of the constituents. In his later writings 
pike, the originator of tagmemics, adopted a four-feature view and 
argued that in addition to providing information about the function 
and the class of a constituent, grammar should also provide 
information about the underlying semantic role of that constituent 
and specify whether it has the role of the actor or the goal or the 
Jocative and so forth. He argued that in addition to all this grammar 
should also provide information regarding whether it has any 
impact on the number, gender, etc., of the preceding or the 
following constituent. 


Some Recent Changes 


Like many other theories of grammar, Halliday's theory has also 
changed with the passage of time. Most of the basic tenets of his 
theory have always been the same no doubt, but many of the 
ingredients of his theory have of late been given greater emphasis 
than before. In his earlier writings, for example, system was one of 
the four theoretical categories but as Kress (1976:99) has rightly 
pointed out, in his later writings “system emerges as the pivotal 
grammatical category”. The view taken in his earlier writings was 
that grammar was a study of form and the function of grammatical 
analysis was to account for formal patterns involving system-type 
choices. Even at this stage meaning was never completely ignored. 
In fact, distinctions in grammatical patterns were considered 
‘mportant only in so far as they indicated contrasts of meaning. But 
his writings during the late sixties and particularly his writings in 
the seventies show a much greater involvement with meaning. 
Grammar for him now becomes a complex network of systems of 
ne choices and the description of form nothing but a 
"da of the realization of those semantic choices. Transitivity, 
as ample, is defined in such a manner that it “refers to the content, 
blister structure of the clause in its entirety” (Kress, 
‘e vi Clauses are described in terms of action, mental process, a nd 

N exemplified respectively by sentences like he is throwing 
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stones, can you see a light? and Jupiter is the eid ale Ho | 
divides mental process clauses into four main he ae | fi then : 
as perception (0, Pi verbs see, look), lee (e Hea i Smile), | 
cognition (ag, convince, belicve, wonder), 7 aa : “ ie OB ‘iy, | 
speak), Le discusses clauses in respect of t ae a IC Structure 
and does that in’ terms of concepts like given-new and 
known-unknown., 


A greater attention to the thematic and notional Structure of 
sentences inevitably means a greater attentiga to the deep” 
structure of sentences, The title of his article, Deep Grammar. | 
System as Semantic Choice” indicates the shift from his earlier stand | 
in which the primary focus was on form. The concept of deep | 
structure that emerges from his later writings is very different from | 
the concept of deep structure as specified in the standard PeSty of | 
generative transformational grammar. If at all, it has a dlistant | 
similarity with the concept of underlying deep structure as specified | 
in case grammar, 


Exercise 24 =_ 
' 
Discuss the structure of the following in terms of the systemic framework: 


A hungry man is an angry man, 


2. A moncyless person goes fast through the market. 


- The singing man keeps his shop in his thro 


3 at. | 
4. The stream can never rise 
5 


above its source. 
. Astitch in time saves nine, 
6. A constant guest is neve 


T welcome, 
7. Poetry is a spont 


ANeOus Overflow of 


Powerful feelings. 
8. He who anticipates a ca} 


amity suffers from it twice. 
ver feels the taste 
a friend indeed, 


9. The escaped mouse e 


: Of the bait, 
- 10. A friend in need is 
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Say whether the following statements are true or false, 


1, Like most other theories of grammar, 


Halliday’s theory of grammar 
has changed with the Passage . vee 


of time, 


2, Like IC analysis, systemic grammar ado 


pts a binary approach in 
describing, the structure of a 


sentence, 
3, Systemic grammar follows the principle of maximum bracketing 
just as IC analysis favours the system of minimum bracketing. 


4. In the early formulations of Halliday's theory, 


the primary focus 
was on form. 


5. Systemic grammar is a system of labelled bracketing. 


6. According to systemic grammar subject and predicate are the two 
elements in the structure of a clause. 


7. Systemic grammar specifies four categories and these four 
categories are: unit, structure, class and system. 


8. The terms that Halliday uses for labelling the nodes in a tree 
diagram refer to the grammatical class of the constituents. 


9. The term that Halliday uses for labelling the nodes in the tree 
diagram refers to the function of the constituents. 


10. Morphemes being the smallest unit have no grammatical structure. 


Topics for discussion 


1. Discuss the notion of rankshift. Give suitable examples in support of 
your answer, 

2. Systemic grammar is nothing more than a sophisticated version of 
IC analysis. Do you agree? Give reasons in support of your answer. 

3. “In systemic grammar the category of system specifies the choices to 
be made from a fixed set of possibilities”. Discuss. 

4. “The structure of a phrase in English can be described in terms of the 
formula (M...n) +H + (Q...n) in which ...n” indicates the possibility 
of an infinite progression”. Discuss. 

+ 
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Some General Observations 


The earliest version of transformational generative grammar 
appeared in Chomsky's book Syntactic Structures published in 2957. 
A radically revised form of it appeared in his book Aspects of the 
Theory of Syntax published in 1965. This book received a great deal of 
attention and the theory of grammar as presented in this book was 
later called the Standard Theory. The formulations of the standard 
theory underwent numerous changes and modifications during the 
late sixties and the revised form of this theory came to be known as 
the Extended Standard Theory. The process of revision, modification 
and reformulation continued and the latest version of this theory as 
presented in Chomsky's book Lectures on Government and Binding 
published in 1981 and his book Some Concepts and Consequences of the 
Theory of Government and Binding published in 1982 is often known 
as the Revised Extended Standard Theory. So much has been wiitten 
on different aspects of transformational generative grammar during 
the last few decades that an attempt like this to summarize in a few 
pages the changes that have taken place in the formulations of the 
theory from time to time will be an attempt to do the impossible. The 
transformational generative approach in the study of language has 
so many new things to say about how language operates that no 
course in English syntax can ever be considered complete or even 
reasonably satisfactory, however, unless .it includes a chapter.on at 
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mimar 
- jeast the on ie ar this theory, 4 histori a 
adh as ¢ i Storie: 
this theory The h a ee Publication eee 1 OF haw 
gagcinating.- e heated debate that has taken ‘cuit the Aspeets is 
against the stands taken from time to Place tn £ : - 


ti AVvOur of 

fh eoretical controversies of the second half af the siete, CxciGniy, 
The aim : De ; this chapter, therefore, is not to ieee oe 
modifications that have been made in the theory at i ald - 
stages of feral ben out to present (i) a brief account of those ek 
tenets which have yeamied the same in spite of all the changes ee 
very brief outline of the salient features of the theory during mn = a 
early stages of oS aes and Gii) a short Synopsis of the aye 
important changes made in the theoretical framework after the 
publication of the Aspects. : 


The Basic Tenets of Transformational Generative Gramniar 


The basic. tenets of transformational generative grammar. can be 
stated in terms of the twelve points listed below: ; 

1. A language can be defined as an infinite number of sentences 
and. the function of the grammar of a language is to formulate that 
finite set of rules which can assign an appropriate structural 
description to the infinite number of sentences in that lariguage. 
This approach made TG grammar very different from the 
fashionable orthodoxy of the structural approach in American 

linguistics during the first few decades of this century. The 
Procedure adopted by the structural approach was to take the 
mG Sofa language and to formulate the grammar of that language 
Senne of that corpus. Chomsky rejected the use of a corpus for 


4 Stammay 6 the grammar ofa language. In his view the adequacy of. 


nit ‘La should be judged not by whether it can account for 3 
a Pody of obse 
emumber of 
2. Cram . : : ce, 
Sibi describe competence and not performa™ 


the speakershearer's knowledge of his language « 


Sentences in a language. 


rvable data but by whether it can account for the 


nee 
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4 at a " 
Performance is “the actual tse of language in concrete siluaions 


(Chomsky 1965:4). Performance is not a true reflection tof 
competence. In the day-to-day use of language even a fluent native 
speaker makes so many mistakes known as the slips of the tongue. 
These slips of the tongue are mistakes of performance vor 
“performance errors”. They are caused by performance factors like 
drunkenness, fatigue, drugs, loss of memory and «xternal 
distractions. These performance errors cannot be taken to mean that 
the native speaker does not know his language. Formulating the 
grammar of a language on the basis of a corpus of data is to 
formulate the grammar of performance. Grammar should describe 
the native speaker's knowledge of his language and not his actual 
performance. . 

3. Competence can be of two types, grammatical competence 
and pragmatic competence (Chomsky 1977:40). Grammatical 
competence is. concerned with language structure. Pragmatic 
competence is concerned with language use, Pragmatics is a study 
of how. non-linguistic factors help us in interpreting languagé. 
Pragmatic competence is the native speaker's ability to process all 
relevant bits of non-linguistic information. for the interpretation of 
an utterance. The main stream of TG grammar has been concerned 
with grammatical competence but not with pragmatic competence. 

4, The grammatical] competence of a native speaker consists in 
abilities like the following: 

(a) He has the ability to judge intuitively whether a sentence is 
well-formed. He can say, for example, that the first two of the 
following three sentences are grammatically well-formed but the 
third one is not. 

She gave back the money tome. 
She gave the.money back to me. 
* The money to him back she gave. 

(b) He has the ability to judge intuitively that certain seritences 
are semantically well-formed and that certain other sentences are 
semantically anomalous. He has, for'example, the ability to say that 
the: first. of the: following two: sentences are semantically well- 


formed but the second one is not. 


| thought that he was a foreigner but | was wrong. 
| knew that he was a foreigner but | was wrong. 


(c) He has the intuitive phonotactic ability to judge that if the stress is put on the 
syllables as italicized in the first of the following two sentences, the sentence is well- 
formed but if the stress is put on the syllables formed. as italicized in the second 
sentence, it is not well-formed 


He is a good teacher. 
He is a good teacher. 


5. In addition to having the intuitive ability to make judgements about the well- 
formedness or otherwise of sentences, a native speaker has the intuitive ability to make 
judgements about sentence structure. He can say, for example, that if the sentence 
"That tall boy has obtained a good grade" has to be divided into parts it should be done 
as indicated by the bracketing device used in A and not as suggested by the bracketing 
device used in B. 


A: (That tall boy) (has obtained) (a good grade). 
B: (That tall) (boy has) (obtained a) (good grade). 


6. Skinner was of the view that children learn language by imitation. Chomsky strongly 
refuted the Skinnerian view about language acquisition. He argued that language 
learning is a rule governed activity. At any point of time the language experience of a 
language learner is only of a finite nature. On the basis of his exposure to a finite 
number of sentences, he develops the ability to produce pronounce and understand an 
infinite number of new sentences. In the terminology of TG grammar we can say that on 
the basis of his finite linguistic experience the speaker of a language internalizes a finite 
set of rules by using which he can generate an infinite number of well-formed sentences 
of that language. In this connection, Chomsky (1966:11) says the following: The most 
striking aspect of linguistic competence is what we may call the creativity of language, 
that is, the speaker's ability to produce new sentences, sentences that are immediately 
understood 
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by other speakers although they bear i physteal resemblance to 
sentences which are fainiliar, 


Reiterating the same idea in sliphtly Uffersnt words be Save; 


The normal use of language is innovative In the sense that much of 

what we say in the course uf normal language ise is entirely new, 

not a repetition of anydiing that we have hwird before, and noteven 

similar in- paHern, in any useful sense of the terms “similar” and 

“pattern”, to sentences or discourse that we have heard in the pasi, 
The fact that one can form, pronounce and understand sentences 
one has never encountered before shows that language is not learnt 
by imitation. The function of grammar as conceptualized by TG 
grammarians, therefore, is to describe that finite set of rules by using 
which the native speaker of a language. can generate an infinite 
numbér of well-formed sentences. 


7. One of the important goals of linguistic theory is to identify 
and establish the principles of universal grammar. After the 
grammars of a number of languages have been compiled, we need 
to abstract from the grammars of those particular languages all 
those common. features which can be described as features of 
universal grammar. Identifying, calibrating and validating the 
features of universal grammar, ‘i.e, the search for linguistic 
universals, is one of the avowed goals of linguistic theory as 
conceptualized: by TG grammar. In this respect the goals of TG 
grammar differ significantly from those of contrastive analysis. 
‘Contrastive analysis is based on the assumption that every language 
has its own unique personality and that the job of a linguist, 
therefore, is to identify those features which make any two 
languages different frorn each other, TG grammar seeks to identity 
the similarities underlying the apparenth: different languages 
whereas contrastive analysis seeks to identify all those aspects of a» 
language which make it unique, Because of this search for linguistic: 
universals, TG grammar can rightly be described as being - 
diametrically opposed to the concept of Linguistic relativity 


advocated by Sapir and -Whorf, wha held the view: that. the 
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deen of absolute universals, What is knowyj aS consistent 
serialization principle IS & Bood example of relative universals, Thie 
principle: says that languages tend to place modifiers 
consistently before or consistently after the headword, Languages 
like Burushaski, Japanese, Kannada and. Turkish are examples of 
languages in which modifiers are used consistently’ before the 
headword, Berber, Fulani, Hebrew, Malay, Maori, Swahili, Thai and 
Yoruba. are some of the Janguages in which modifiers are 
consistently used after the headword. It may be noted here, 
however, that although the consistent serialization principle is 
amply illustrated by the system of modification in the languages 
mentioned above, there are numerous exceptions to this tendency. 
There are languages in which certain types of modifiers are used 
before the headword and certain other types of modifiers after the 
headword. Greek, for example, uses adjectives before the headword 
but relative and possessive. modifiers after the +headword. Hindi 
uses adjectives and possessive modifiers before the headword but 
relative clauses after the headword. Guarani places possessive 
modifiers before the headword but adjectives and relative clauses 
after the headword. Greenberg (1966) has.done pioneering work by 
way of identifying and validating relative universals.and has listed 
45 of them. These 45 relative universals include syntactic universals, 
‘morphological universals and universals regarding word order. 
Nearly all the universals identified by Greenberg are implicational 
universals, ie., universals statable in the form of “if...then”. 
Greenberg's universal 28, for example, says: that if both. the 
derivation. and inflection follow the root, the derivation. is ‘always 
between the root and the inflection. Similarly, his universal 31 says 
that if either the subject or object noun agrees with the verb in 
gender then the adjective agrees with the noun in gender. Linguists 
‘constituting the main stream of TG grammar have been concerned 
mainly with absolute universalis. 
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exceptional aspects of its structure. For example, the regular and 
unmarked thing for the English language is to place adjectives 


‘before the headword. In expressions like the following, however, 


the adjective is used after the headword. - 


attorney general 
court martial 
notary public 
president elect 
tine immemorial : 
Expressions like these are not examples of regular patterns of 
phrases in English. They are fossilized phrases showing excepnhons 
rather than the norm of the English language. The gramme a 
English, like the grammar of every other language, consists of a s 
of core rules which specify the general trend and 4 ee 
Tules Which ‘specify the wegixt sas from the nom. Chom ca 
(5814: 9) daims that all things being equal children interna? 
“Te rules of the language earlier than.the peripheral ian language 
We would expect the order of appearance of ack ne respects, 
®cquisition to reflect the structure of markedness i rocesses ° 
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TG grammarians have beeri primarily interested in formulating 
the core grammar of English and many other languages and have 
been assigning a low priority to the description of the peripheral 
irregularities of struchire in these languages. This is because they 
think that it is only on the basis of the core grammar of particular 
languages that they can formulate correct hypotheses about the 
universal grammar which manifests itself in the core of all specific 
languages. Chomsky (1980b:2) rightly argues that this kind of 
approach is characteristic of research in all physical sciences. 
Linguistics would perhaps profit by taking to heart a familiar lesson 
of the natural sciences. Apparent counterexamples and unexplained 
phenomena should be carefully. neted, but it is often rational ta put 
them aside pending further study when principles of a certain 
degree of explanatory adequacy are at stake. | 
42. Chomsky. (1965:24-37) has proposed the following three 
criteria for evaluating the adequacy of a grammar. 


(a) Observational adequacy ' 
As Radford (1988:28) has rightly said, a grammar.is observationally. 
adequate if it “correctly specifies which sentences are (and are not) 
syntactically, semantically, morphologically and phonologically 
well-formed in the language”. An abservationally adequate 
gtamunar can specify; for example, that the first and the third of the 
following four sentences are well-formed but the second and the 
fourth are not. . 
Beggars can never be bankrupt. 
* Be bankrupt never can beggars, 
The golden rule is that there are no golden mules, 
* Rule golden the is that there are no golden rules. 


Observational adequacy, though very important in its own right, is 
the weakest form of adequacy. | 
(b) Descriptive adequacy 

A descriptively adequa te grarmmar can ascertain whether a sentence 

| is well-formed or not. In addition, itcan correctly assign a structural 
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communication. It differs from animal language, e.g., the language 
used by bees, and it also differs from artificial languages like algol, 


fortran and -cobal used by computers. It is Possible to make.the_ 


theoretical apparatus sO. comprehensive and broad-based that it can 
describe not only human languages but also animal languages and 
languages used by machines. A broad-based apparatus like. this 
may have certain advantages but then it would be unfit for 
capturing the uniqueness of human language. A theory of grammar 
having a high degree of explanatory adequacy must: use a 
theoretical apparatus which is powerful enough to bring out all the 
features of human language as a unique system of communication. 


3. As was pointed out eariier, Chomsky’s grammar is based on 
the assumption that human beings are born with an innate, pre- 
programmed blueprint for language acquisition. One of the goals of 


linguistic theory as conceptualized by Chomsky, therefore, is to - 


investigate how the human brain’ processes the finite linguistic 
experience gained in a language community for forming, 


interpreting and pronouncing an infinite number of. sentences. So a A 


linguistic theory claiming to have explanatory adequacy need to 
Structure itself in such a way as to be compatible with the findings 
about how neurophysiological mechanisms Operate in language 
acquisition. In other words, the descriptive strategies adopted by a 
grammar should be selected in such a way'as to be in harmony with 
the basic postulates of related disciplines like psychology and 
neurophysiology. ey 8 


To sum up, a linguistic theory having explanatory adequacy 
- needs to be so. broad-based as to have the potential to produce a 
descriptively adequate grammar of any natural language but at the 
same time it should be so constrained as to be particularly suited to 
bring out the uniqueness of human languages and unsuitable for 
describing other systems of communication like animal language 
"and artificial languages, Besides, it should be so designed as ta be 
compatible with the Imown facts in related fields like 
neurophysiology and psychology. In the words of Radford 


(1988:30), it must.be “universally valid,. psychologically ‘real, and 
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Grammar consists Of two basic components — 
component and the transformational com 
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2, Phrase structure rules 


By implication these phrase structure rules emphasized some basic 
facts like the following: 


(a) Strings like the man and hit the ball are proper constituenis of 
the sentence “the man hit the ball” but man hit and hit the are not. 


_ () Categories like verbs can be subcategorized into transitive, 


intransitive, etc., and a transitive verb requires to be followed by a 

Roun phrase. - 
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Obligatory trasformations 


Optional transformations 


Optional rules of transformation were rules tobe applied to kernel 
sentences. Kernel sentences were defined as si j 
declarative and affirmative sentenc 
Thinimum ‘of transformations, i, 
transformations alone. Passive, 
sentences were derived from th 


. Optional transformations. 


Generalized transformations 


Generalized transformations were transformation rules for forming 


‘complex sentences. These rules operated'on two sentences at a time 


and produced a single structure with one sentence embedded into _ 


the other. 


4. Autonomy of syntax 
_An important aspect of this early phase of transformational 
grammar was Chomsky's insistence on the autonomy of syntax in 
relation to. semantics. He did agree that an efficient description of 
Janguage must have the means to discuss the relationship ee 
syntax and semantics but he did emphasize, nevertheless, the nee 
for syntax to be studied in its own terms. It was thought a ee 
sentences might turn out to have a privileged position in this resp 
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words, the surface string of morphemes that We identify in = 
cance wil the help of amuriediate constituent analysis. The 
notion of surface ‘Stucture as postulated. during this phase 
coresponded very closely to the notion of.a sentence as we 
articulate it and hear it. The deep sturucture of a sentence was the 
abstract network of grammatical relationships that determined the 
meaning of a sentence. It was,.in other words; the underlying level 
of structural organization which specified all the factors necessary 


for the semantic interpretation of the sentence. 
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which could trigger an obligatory transformation rule and thereby 
give the sentence the meaning and the surface structure of a 
negative sentence. So, what was postulated as optional 
transformation in the early version of the theory now took the shape 
of obligatory transformations based on the presence of an abstract 
interrogative, negative, or passive marker in the underlying 
structure. a 
4. During the first ‘phase it was thought that optional 
transformations changed the meaning of a sentence. The optional 
transformation called the negative transformation, for example, 
inserted the negative element into a kernel sentence, which was 
affirmative, and thereby changed the affirmative meaning of that 
kernel sentence into a negative meaning. Similarly, the optional 
transformation called the interrogative transformation inserted the 
question element into a kernel sentence, which was declarative, and 
thereby changed the meaning of a statement into the meaning of a 
question. During the second phase, what changed an affirmative 
sentence into a negative sentence was not one of the optional 
transformations but the presence of the abstract negative element in 
the underlying structure. It was the presence of this negative marker 
in the underlving structure that triggered the transformation rule 
leading to the presence of a negative marker in the surface structure 
of a negative sentence. 

5. The notion of generalized transformations for generating: 
complex sentences by embedding one sentence into the matrix of 
another sentence was also abandoned. Now it was proposed that 

‘each NP in the underlving structure could be rewritten as Art + N + 
(S) and that the optional S node could recycle itself as NP + VP. 
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Some Recent Changes 
itis impossible to present here a detailed account of the numerous 
changes that have been made in transformational grammar from the 
seventies onwards. What follows is, therefore, only a very brief 


mention of some very important aspects of these recent changes. 
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and the overall theoretical framework is an int 

which these modules reinforce each Other as oe System in, 
network. Each module: is loosely called a theory. me 4 complex 
modules or “theories” formulated by theorists in it raat of these 
transformational generative grammar are the following: Steam of 


e X+bar theary 
e Theta theory 


s Goverment theory 
« Bounding theory 
e Binding theory 

e Case theory 

e Control theory 


These “theories” will be briefly discussed later in this chapter. 


2. D-Structure and $-Structure 


As has been mentioned earlier, the Aspects model put a great-deal of 
emphasis on the concept of deep structure and the related concept of 
surface structure. Of late these two concepts crucial to the theory have 
been radically revised. What was known as deep. structure earlier 
has now reincarnated itself as D-Structure and what was labelled as 
surface structure’ at that time has been reformulated as the ‘’ 
Stmucture. The difference, however, is a difference in the basic 
structure of the theory and not a superficial difference of mere 
terninology. According to the recent formulations, the base of the 
grammar ofa language consists of two components: {i}. the categorial 
component and (ii) the lexicon. The categorial component of the “e - 
generates a set of abstract prelexical structures. These prelexical 
structures are then lexicalized by inserting appropriate items irom 


the lexicon of the concered language. The cutput structures thus . 


generated by the base are known as D-Structures,..These D-Stuctur” 
Serve as input to the transformational component of grammar. z 
"transformational component of grammar consists-of a number ° 
movement mules. These’ movement rules transform D-Structur 
into S-Structures, , 
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jreall movement rules, i.e., rules for moving items fro 

the sentence to another. These movement rules are basically of tw 
types: i) substitution rules and (it) adjunction rules. Suibstitition 
niles:are so called because they substitute an empty constituent bya 
fied one. In other words, these rules. move an item from one 
position to another empty position somewhere else in the sentence. 
The rules which move an NP from the position of an object in an 
active sentence to the position of the subject in a passive sentence is 
a example of substitution rules. The rule which moves the 
auxiliary from the post-subject position to the pre-subject position in 
Aquestion is another example of substitution rules. Adjunction rules 
Move an item to the end of a sentence. The following example ~~ 

om Radford (1988) shows how an adnominal prepositional P's 

Nmoved to the end of a sentence. 


r review of my latest book has just appea? ed. 
3 ini has just appeared of my latest book. 
tem ae Swing example shows how an adjunction 
“10 the end of a sentence. = 
Ay Ow that she has been arrested has bee? im | 
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Some Recent Changes 


It is impossible to present here a detailed account of the numerous 
"changes that have been made in transformational grammar from the 
seventies onwards. What follows is, therefore, only a very brief | 
mention of some very important aspects of these recent changes. 


1. Shift towards a modular approach 
One of the very important changes that have taken place from the ie | 
seventies onward is the change from a monolithic approach to a ud 


Modular approach. The theory now con i 
dynamically interacting modules_or subtheories,. Each module 


consists of formulations regarding a particular aspect of language 


Sige Pa 
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and the overall theoretical framework is an in: ated system j 
which these modules reinforce each other as of a com 
network. Each module is loosely called a theory. Some of thee 
modules or “theories” formulated by theorists in the main stream of 
transformational generative grammar are the following: 


A webar theory 


ve’ Case theory 
Control theory 


These “theories” will be briefly discussed later in this chapter. 


2. D-Structure and S-Structure 

An has been mentioned carher, the Aspects model put a great deal of 
emphasis on the concept of deep structure and the related concept of 
surface structure. OF late these two concepts crucial to the theory have 
been radically revised. What was known as deep structure earlier 
has now reincamated itself 4s D-Structure and what was labelled as 
surface structure at that ome has been reformulated as the> 


Structure The difference, however, is a difference in_ the basic 
structure of the theory and not a superficial difference of mere 
Jerminology. According to the recent formulations, the base of the 
grammar of a langutge nsists of two components: (i) the categorial 
ponen ni lexicon. The categorial component of the ba: 
generates 3 set of abstract preiexical structures. These prelexical 
structures are then lexicalized by inserting appropriate items irom 
“Texicon of the cencerned langusze. The output structures thus 


“hed si 
__generated by the base are krown 3 D-Structures. These D-Stucturt= 
ormaticnal component of grammar. The 


serve as input to the transf 
transtormational component of gr 
movement Tues. These movemen 


apto &Strvctures. 


ammar consists of ‘a number of 
t rules transform D-Structur’ 


wei Ss 
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alpha movement : 


espondi 
Carbs but taken from the lexicon which contains not o ea 
ut also their_derivational variants o tained by - maa s 
e 


orphological rules of affixation. 


rules which are still ; 

The part of the transformational component 
are all movement rules, i.e., rules for moving items from one part of 
the 0. to another. These movement rules are basically of two 
types: substitution rules and é) adjunction rules. Substitution 


175 


the theory 


rules are so called because they substitute an empty constituent bya 


Tilled_one._In other words, these rules move an item from one_ 


osition to another empty position somewhere else in the sentence. 
fhe pules which move an NP from the position of an object in an 
active sentence to the position of the sybject in a passive sentence is 
‘an example of substitution rules.)Whe rule which moves the 
auxiliary from the post-subject position to the pre-supject position in 
a question is another example of substitution ue. djunction rules 
move an item to the end of a sentenc}. The following example taken 
from Radford (1988) shows how an adnominal prepositional phrase 
has been maved to the end of a sentence. 


A review of my latest book has just appeared. 
A review has just appeared of my latest book. 


The following example shows how an adjunction rule moves an 


item (an S') to the end of a sentence. : 


~ Arumour that she has been arrested has been circulating. 


A rumour has been circulating that she has been arrested. 


| 
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During the last fe years all these movement rules, i.e., rules of 
substitution as well as rules of adjunction, have been conflated into 
one single all-inclusive rule known as the alpha movement tule{The 
thinking now seems to be that the specific rules for movin a 
constituent from one part of a sentence to another are nothing but 
particular reflexes of a maximally general rule and that general ule 
is this rule of alpha movement 


. 


4. A shift towards lexicalization 
During the second phase the lexicon was more or less a word list but 
during the third and the fourth phase many of the transformational 
operations were transferred from the grammar_to the lexicon. _ 
Derived nominals italicized in the following examples can be 
[a T, 
mentioned as typical illustrations. = 
John married Mary. 
John's marriage to Mary 
Fred proposed reforms. 
Fred's proposal for reforms 
You hated that tribe. 
Your hatred for that tribe 


We paid 500 dollars to that fund. i 
The payment of 500 dollars to that fund 


They criticized the Congress Party. 

Their criticism of the Congress Party 
During the second phase it was thought that noun phrases like 
“John's marriage to Mary” had to be obtained by applying syntactic 
transformations on related sentences in the deep structure but 
during the later phases derived nominals like marriage and proposal 
became part of the lexicon of the language and had, therefore, to be 
listed in the lexicon alongside their associated verbs. The view held 


during these later phases was that such nominals were derived by 
applying rules of morphological derivation (ie., rules of word 
formation) and had little to do with syntactic transformations. In 


this connection Chomsky made a distinction between derived 


nominals and gerundive nominals. Some examples of gerundive 
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John criticized the Congress party 


John's criticizing the Congress Party (gerundi 
ie Leta Vv F 
John's criticism of the Congress Patty hanes Aaa 
Gerundive nominals, he said, were to the nominal) 


transforms but derived nominals only as enh treated as sentence 
1 


es in 
A similar thing happened to the ues ; | 
movement. In the Aspects model this transfor : dena 
intended to relate pairs of sentences like the follow cine _— 
She gave a book to me. -* 
She gave me a book. 


is rule deleted the parti 
This IE : particle to and moved the NP following it to the . 
position imme iately after the verb. But this rule was heavily 
constrained because it did not work in examples like the following: 
* He explained me the problem. 
* He asked the question to me. 
Likewise, the rule about the passive as laid out in the Aspects model 
had to be severely constrained because there are numerous verbs 
ike resemble which do not occur in the passive and there are verbs 
like rumour which seldom occur in the active. In view of such 
constraints it was felt that the rule of dative movement should be 
e understood in terms of the idiosyncratic s 
listed in the lexicon. 
The modules or 
network of transformational grammar ini 
briefly summarized as follows: 


“theories” which constitute the theoretical 
ts present form can be 


The X-bar theory 
e X-bar theory was an attempt to take the phrase structure 
level theory of categories. 


description of sentences beyond a two rae 
The Aspects model was based on the assumption ae pane 
only two levels of categories in any natural language an a 


were as follows: 


eT 
abandoned as a rule of syntactic transformation and should better 
—OoO" 
2 yn yntactic feature of verbs 


— 
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ord-level categories, €.8: 


rb (Vv), Adjective (A), Adverb (ADV), Preposition 


(N), Ve 
Laie and Modal (M) 


Determiner (D), 
Phrase-level categories, &.:° = 
Noun Phrase (NP), Verb Phrase (VP), Adjective Phrase (Ap), Ady 
Phrase (ADVP), and Prepositional Phrase (PP) 
During the seventies, Chomsky (1972) and Jackendoft (1974) areuey 
| category intermediate between the ite 


P), 


Crh 


in favour of a third leve : 
and the phrase level. Their arguments were based on the 


observation that there are “nominal constituents larger than the 


Noun but smaller than a_full Noun Phrase, verbal_constituens. 
a full Verb Phrase, adjectiya 


larger than the Verb but smaller than 2°" 2 ectv 
jectival Phrase ... and so on’. 
What they wanted to say can be illustrated with the help of , 
phrase like the king of England. 


NP 
aa 
| PP ’ 
the king of England 


The constituent indicated by question marks in this diagram is 
an intermediate type of nominal phrase larger than N but smaller 
than NP. Using the bar notation introduced by Chomsky (1970) in 
his famous paper “Remarks on Nominalization”, we can label it as 
N (to be read as N-bar) and the top NP as N (to be read as N-double 
bar). In his paper on the X-bar convention, Jackendoff (1974) uses 
the system of prime notation. So N in the system of notation used by 
Chomsky will be indicated as N' (to be read as N prime) in the 
system of notation introduced by Jackendoff. Similarly N will be 


a 
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indicated as N" (N double prime) So, usin 
notation, the phrase structure tree dlagrame hs . me Systems of 
can be drawn as follows: © kin 


3 Of England 
(a) N 
: — 
u — 
king of England 
(b) N?? 


The two syntactic arguments in support of the intermediate 
category between the word and the phrase are as follows: 


(a) It can form part of a coordinate structur 


e with another similar 
sequence, as in: 


He became the king of England and Emperor of the whole British Empire, 
(b) The rules of English grammar being what they are, pro-forms in 
English replace phrasal constituents and not individual words. The 


fxamples listed below. show that king of England is a phrasal 
constituent but king is not. 
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wiser than the last one. 


The present king of England is 
an the one of Saudi Arabia, 


© The king of England ts taller th 

These two points relatable to coordination and pronominalizatio, 

show that there is an intermediate type of nominal constituent (1y. 
bar) in English which is larger than N but smaller than Np, 

This proposal for phrase structure has been extended t, 

n this view is an inflectional phrase (ip) 


sentences also, A sentence i 
whose head is the tense and agreement inflections (I) on its verp 


The lexical category “I” takes VP as its complement. As a sentence 
may have a complementizer like that or for, the IP is dominated by 
(i.e., is a subconstituent of) a complementizer phrase (CP), whose 
head is the complementizer (C). The infinitival clause (i.e., a non- 
finite clause) “for her to love John” will thus have the structure 


given below. 


va 
Spec Pa 
C IP 
F ws 
!' 
| VP 
eed 
-AGR | 
ro her to love John 


Spec = specifier; AGR = agreement 
The specifier of IP is occupied by the subject NP of the sentence. Ina 
wh-question the specifier of CP is occupied by a wh-word and the 
complementizer by an inverted auxiliary. Omitting details, th 
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pructure of the sentence “When will she write her letters?” can 
thus, be represented as follows. / 


aa™, 


spec a S 
a 
“ 
When will she write her letters 
The symbol “e” in this diagram indicates the empty position left 


by the auxiliary which has been moved from the position of I to the 
position of C. 


Theta theory 


ta theory specifies the functional relationships between a 
predicate and its arguments)In the following sentence, for example, 
the predicate opened has three arguments and each of these three 
arguments bears a particular thematic role. 


Peter opened the door with a key. 


Here Peter is the agent, the door is the theme and a xey is the 
instrument. 


Mary kept the money in her pocket. 


In this sentence Mary is the agent, the money is the theme and in her 
Pocket is the locative. 
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nctions that an argument can have are . 
rsal set. Eight of the pig 


The thematic fu en unive 
: icte inl 

from a highly restricte savoned int Radford (1988:373) are He’ 

ted 


assumed theta 
below: | 
(a) Theme (or patient) = Entity undergoing the effect of _ 
action 
(Mary fell over) 
(b) Agent (or Actor) = Insti 
(John killed Harry) 


(c) Experiencer = Entity ex 
(John was happy) 


roles me 


gator of some action 
periencing a psychological state 


(d) Benefactive = Entity benefiting from some action 
(She cooked my father a good meal) 

(e) instrument = Means by which something is made ty 
happen (He wounded Harry with a knife) 

where something is situated or where 

(Put it on the table) 


omething moves 


(f) Locative = Place 
something happens 

) Goal = Entity towards which s 
(Fred passed his book to Joseph) 

(h) Source = Entity from which something moves 


(I returned from London) 
The thematic role of an NP is not the same thing as its constituent 
structure status. This will be evident from the following examples 
Peter rolled the boulder down the hill. 
The boulder rolled down the hill. 
n the first sentence the boulder is the object of a transitive verb and in 
- tee ; 
. itis the subject. In both the sentences it has the same theta 
_ however. In both the sentences it bears the role of a theme. 


By inco : 
ihe ee aa the concept of thematic role, i.e., theta role into 
Chomsky Ze it of his transformational generative grammat, 
a ‘ te 
eft much heavier semantic orientation than tt had 


(g 
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ion of government j 

notion : Ntis an age-old Notion in fing yy) 
: wae a example, that a vetb in Enel INGMistic Studios. 
as milarly, a preposition ROvern 
*udies in transformational pramma 


nly t cases of verbs governj 


0 cerning their complements but al 


wer 8 their compl ee 
tectures on Binding and Governance (1980) i eutii In his Pisa 


i ointe 
example, that an NP is marked nominative onlyif . Pointed out, for 


: tis the subj 
rensed S. The following sentences illustrate this point. bject of a 


She believes me to be honest. 
She believes that J am honest. 


In the first of these two sentences me has not been assigned the 
nominative case, i.e., it is not in the nominative form, because it is 
the subject of a sentence which is not tensed. In the second sentence, 
on the other hand, I has been assigned the nominative form because 
itis the subject of a tensed sentence. 

Transformational grammarians are of the view that the notion of 
government as conceived by them applies not only to verbs, 
prepositions and tense but also to nouns and adjectives. Their view 
in this regard is based on the fact that, like verbs and prepositions, 
nouns and adjectives also take complements. The verb analyse, his 
example, requires two arguments, (i) the agent and (ii) the patient o 
the theme. This is evident from the following sentence. 


Mary analysed the data. 
The noun analysis is related to the ve 
and semantically and it can be argue 
can take two arguments. 

Mary's analysis of the data 
Similarly, like the verb destroy, the n 
arguments. 


The Romans’ destruc 


rb analyse both morphologically 
d that, like analyse, analysis also 


ion C wo 
oun destruction can take t 


tion of the city 
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hese NPs, the agent is realized in the genitive form 
meer “th a preposition. Just as “the q and , 
heme surfaces with a prep ies le 
ie Jement of the verb analyse, it can also be taken . 5 th, 
comp noun analysis. Similarly, just as the al th, 


5 the 
complement of : ae is 
rb destroy, it can also be take the 
complement of ihe vs ; " to be th 


complement of the noun destruction. 
Like verbs, morphologically related adjectives, too, ca 
their complements. The following examples will illustrate 


point. 


ave 


Mary envies her brother. 
Mary is envious of her brother. 


Just as her brother is the complement of envies, it is also 

complement of envious. Transformational grammarians, therefor, 
seem to be justified in their view that government should be 
understood not only in the narrow context of tense, verbs and 
prepositions but also in the wider context of nouns and adjectives 

Formalizing the notion of government, transformational 
grammarians have also specified the upper limit and the lower limit 
of the sphere of influence that one category can have over the other. 
This can be illustrated with the help of a sentence like the following: 

John knows [that she likes Shakespeare]. 

In this sentence the verb know does not in any way influence any 
constituent inside the sentential object. It cannot, for example, 
assign a thematic role and case to the subject she because the subject 
is inside the subordinate clause. In other words, the sphere of 
influence of the verb know in this sentence is delimited. It can 
influence its object constituent as a whole but it cannot influence any 
constituent inside the object. Similarly, the inflection -s of the verb 
like can influence the subject she but cannot go beyond she. It cannot, 
for example, affect the complementizer that or any constituen' 
outside the subordinate clause. In recent formulations ° 
transformational grammar, this formalization of the notion of one 
category influencing another category and the related notion of us 
upper limit and the lower limit of the sphere of that influence he 
been labelled as the “government theory”. 
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Jind 
oe feature of the movement rules included in the 
7 pie general transformational rule known as the rule of 
é ‘ a ment. The three items of information important for a 
nde pstanding of these movement rules are: (i) the site of 
aie the place in the sentence from where a constituent is 
pact? (ji) the landing site, ie., the place to which a 
moved, and (iii) how far a constituent can be 
le of bounding tells us how far a constituent can 
minds us, in other words, that the rule of 
pe eee ent can move a constituent only a limited distance. To 
alpha dford (1988: 568), it highlights the fact that “it is an inherent 
quo’ ofall movement rules that they are intrinsically bounded”. 


r 
examples listed below will illustrate this inherent property of 


movement rules in English. 
Mary can say that her husband will die. 
The auxiliary in this sentence, for example, can be moved to the pre- 
~ gubject position in the same clause. 
Can Mary say that her husband will die? 

auxiliary will in the second clause jumps the boundary 
in which it is located and is used in the pre-subject 

osition of the main clause as in the following sentence, the sentence 
will become ungrammatical. This shows that the rule of alpha- 
n move the auxiliary only a certain distance, 


But if the 
of the clause 


movement ca 
* Will Mary can Say that her husband die? 
lies in the fact that the 


The ungrammaticality of this sentence 
tted boundary for the 


auxiliary will has moved across the permi 
movement of auxiliary verbs in questions. 


A similar observation can be made about the rule of NP- 


movement in the following sentence: 
It is likely that Susan wili believe Fred to be wrong. 


It we apply the rule of subject-raising, we can move Susan, the 
subject of a subordinate clause to the position of the subject in the 


main clause sh 
ain clause and the resultant sentence will in that case be as follows: 
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Susan is likely to believe Fred to be wrong, 
* Ered is likely Susan to believe to be wrong 


The ungrammaticality of this sentence lies in the fact 
rule of alpha-movement has moved the NP Susan bey thay: 
distance. If we use the terminology of transformation, a Sty 
that as NP movement is inherently bounded, we cannot moy ‘My 
across more than one intervening IP node. *an Np 
- 


YY 


hors 
oY e binding theory specifies the conditions under Which \y 
“ interpreted as co-referential with other NPs in the same , ‘ 
For purposes of this theory, NPs are classified into the follow, 
three types: "8 
(a) anaphors 
(b) pronominals 
(c) referential expressions (i.e., lexical NPs) 
Anaphors are NPs which have no independent reference. The 
reference of such NPs are to be found in antecedents in the same 
clause. Anaphors in English are reflexive and reciprocal pronouns 


e.g.: 


8 ate 


John hates himself. (reflexive) 
The two boys hate each other. (reciprocal) 


Pronominals 


Pronominals are those NPs which lack lexical content. They are 
dummy representations of a togetherness of features like number, 
person, gender, and case. Personal pronouns like I, we, you and he 
are typical examples of pronominals. Such pronominals are of two 
types: (a) those which take their reference from another NP in the 
sentence and (b) those which derive their reference from the context, 
e.g.: 

Nora thinks she is a genius. (reference in an NP) 

She is my best friend. (reference in the context) 


The category of pronominals also includes lexical NPs which ate 
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erent with other NPs in the sentenc 
@. 
own P 
jhave kn aul for years but I cannot stand #/ 
the rascal 


» mentioned here that binding j 
pemay ‘ ‘ Naing is conce ; 
which function as arguments. renee ie only those 
nt NPs like th 
e 


NPs ©. eu 
ive it and the existential there as in the sentences | 
ces listed below 


expe ond the scope of this th 
ase pey' eory. 


[tseems that he has finished the work 
There is a serious defect in that adie 


gererential expressions 


geferential expressions are NPs with specific lexical content. Such 
NPs have independent reference. These NPs include both mete 
on 


and proper nouns. 

The relationship of co-referentiality is very important for 
semantic interpretation. The two important rules to be followed in 
ction with co-referentiality are the following: 
an index to every NP in a sentence. 

o NPs with the same index must match 
and gender. 


conne 
(a) We must assign 
(b) Co-indexed NPs, i.e-, 1 
res like number, person, 
NP1) in the mirror. 

the theory of binding specifies the 
as co-referential with 
binding conditions 


in featu 
Nora (NP 1) saw herself ( 


As was pointed out earlier, 


conditions under which NPs are interpreted 


other NPs in the same sentence. The three 


specified by Chomsky are @s follows: 
(a) An anaphor must be bound in its governing category: 


al must be fre governing category- 


(b) A pronomin e in its 


al expression must be free everywhere. 


fies the first of these three 
in which the NPs 
anda sentence 


(c) A referenti 
aul killed himself” satis 
“Paul killed her”, 
nd condition, 
ird condition. 


A sentence like “P 
conditions. A sentence like 
cannot be co-indexed, satisfies the 5ecO 
like “Paul killed Joseph” satisfies the th 
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Case theory 


Case theory deals with the assignment of case to NPs. 
postulates of case theory is that an NP with phonetic mate © of ; 
en called the case filter. x Stu 


out if it has no case. This has be 
In Knowledge of Language Chomsky (1986) differentia — 
et 


two types of case assignment: structural case and ; nhere Wee, 
Structural case is assigned only under government, Tense a 

and assigns nominative case to the subject NP. A transigi “Ms 
and assigns accusative case to its object and a : 


governs ; 
cusative case to its ¢ 
OMpleme 


also governs and assigns ac 
English. These three cases have been exemplified below. 


She called me to dinner. 
The tense morpheme -ed here governs and assigns Nominative : 
Se 


to the subject she. The verb call governs its NP complement np ; 

assigns accusative case to it. Likewise the preposition to governs 
NP complement and assigns accusative case to dinner, although Pi 
case is not morphologically realized here. It can, however, be 
realized ona pronominal as in I walked towards him. The pp towards 


him has the same structure as fo dinner and the case assignmen, 
context is the same. 

An overt NP in the subject position of an infinitival clause cannot 
surface because there is no tense to assign nominative case to that 


NP. 
[To read Shakespeare] is an experience. 


* [He to read Shakespeare] is an experience. 
The ungrammaticality of the sentence can be avoided if we place the 
preposition for before the subject so as to assign the accusative case 


to it. 


[For him to read Shakespeare] is an experienc 


The genitive case is assigned in the following context: 
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ca 
NP 
> N! 
the dog's 
N 
plight 


umption here is that there is an el 
é ement POSS in th aps 
e specifier 


the ass a 
of NPs and this element assigns genitive case t 
oan NP in 


sition 
shat position. 

Inherent case is assigned by nouns and adjectives to their NP 

is : eir 

niet ei ocondinons: (i) nouns and adjectives should 

4ssig ‘oles and (ii) should govern their complements They 

| ssig snherent gemutive case which is morphologically realized in 

the fo 

the destruction of the city 


John is envious of her success. 


The noun destruction governs and assi 
complement the city and, therefore, assigns an inherent genitive case 
to it. similarly, the adjective envious governs and assigns theta role 
to its NP complement her success and hence assigns an inherent 
e case. Chomsky's contention is that of is an overt reflex of the 


in such examples. 


gns theta role to its NP 


genitiv 
inherent genitive case 


t of infinitival 
tival clauses in 


Control theory 


The control theory 1s 
clauses. Let us consider t 
the sentences listed below: 

Mary wants [John to B° homel. 

Mary decided [to celebrate your gucce 


The subject of the infinitival clause in the firs 
g as the subjec 


NP. There is no overt NP operatin 


derstood subjec 


about the un 
f the two infini 


he subjects 0 


ss]. 
t sentence is an overt 


t of the infinitival 
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clause in the second sentence, although we understand Man, 

its implied subject. Using the terminology of transfor. be 
grammarians, we can say that the subject of the infinitiva| lag, 10y 
the second sentence is a PRO. PRO is an empty pronoun, [ SC in 
abstraction that contains inherent person, number and 'S an 
features. We can say, therefore, that control theory is 


deals with PRO. 
The two sentences listed below illustrate the two different typ 
es 


of PRO that we find in English. 
Mary is considering [whether PRO to abandon her studies], 


(PRO To abandon studies] is disastrous. 
In the first sentence PRO, is interpreted as being co-referential With 
Mary. It behaves like an anaphor as it derives its interpretation from 
another NP in the same sentence. But in the second sentence it is no} 
dependent on any NP for its interpretation. It behaves like g 
pronoun. From the context it may be equated with a persona} 
pronoun like you, we or, they; or it may be taken as referring to the 


indefinite pronoun one. 
The interpretation of PRO as being dependent on another NP in 
the same sentence is known as control. 
PRO is subject to optional control as well as obligatory control. 


Let us consider the PRO in the following sentence. 


John knows that it is illegal [PRO to kill himself/oneself] 
rhich case it will bind the 


Here PRO may be controlled by John, in w 
have an_ indefinite 


reflexive pronoun himself. But it can 
interpretation, too, in which case it will bind oneself. This is an 
instance of optional control. In the following sentence PRO must be 


controlled by John and it can, therefore, bind only himself. 
John promised Mary [PRO to kill himself/* oneself] 


This is a case of obligatory control. 
ject NP or the object NP of the 


PRO can be controlled by the sub 
| while 


sentence. Verbs like decide and promise impose subject contro 
verbs like allow and order impose object contro! on PRO. 
/ “one's own housel. 


John decided [PRO to go to his own house 
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yordered Mary [PRO top 
Joh ROTO her 7 ‘Nin / * one's 
FOWwNn Housel 


a first sentence PRO is controlled by the subj 

P indefinite interpretation becatise it doe (eH diate 

own. IN the second sentence it is the ¢ i er ke 

1s the PRO- That PRO in this sentence dees ved Beek 

sr the indefinite pronoun one’s own cae taesa aah 
‘5 that it cannot be 


od by the subject Joli and cannot have an ind , 
> an indefinite 


Exercise 26 
Say whether the following statements are true or false. 
1, The binding theory is the same thing as the bounding theory. 
>. The theta theory is the same thing as the case theory. 
3, The binding theory specifies the conditions under which NPs are 
interpreted as co-referential with other NPs in the same sentence. 


4. The bounding theory tells us that movement rules are intrinsically 
bound in the sense that they can move a constituent only a certain 


distance. 
5. The rule of alpha-movement subsume 
also the rules of adjunction. 
6. The theta theory assigns them 
7. The case theory deals with the unde 
clauses. 
8, Like verbs and prepositions, 
their complements. 


9. The control theory ° 
Lv -anehe and preposit 


5 the rules of substitution and 


NPs ina sentence. 


atic roles to the 
f non-finite 


rstood subject © 


{ - > 
nouns and adjectives can also have 
i ain lexical 
pecifies the ways 7 eee 
ions influenc i 
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Case Grammar 


The Historical Background 


As was pointed out earlier, Chomsky's standard theory, ie., his theory of 
transformational grammar as presented in his Aspects, propounded the notion of a 
deep structure underlying the surface structure of every sentence. The deep structure 
of a sentence was conceptualized as the underlying network of syntactic relationships 
which determined the semantic representation of that sentence. The view held by this 
theory was that everything needed for the semantic representation of a sentence was 
present in the deep structure of that sentence. A year or two after the publication of 
the Aspects, a number of linguists working within the framework of transformational 
generative grammar started arguing, with the support of a great deal of empirical 
evidence, that the notion of deep structure as formulated by the standard theory was 
not deep enough and that it needed to be redefined in terms of "deeper" semantic 
relations. It was generative semanticists and case grammarians who led this debate 
against the notion of the syntactic deep structure as proposed by the standard theory. 
As Palmer (1981:146) has pointed out, case grammar was in fact first proposed as 
"one of the arguments in favour of generative semantics." Fillmore himself saw it as 
a "substantive modification to the theory of transformational grammar." But soon it 


established itself as a theory in its own right and during the late sixties and the early 
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seventies some linguists thought that because Of its numeroy. 
illuminating insights it would probably prove to be a viable 
alternative to the standard theory of transformational generatiye, 


grammar. 


Case Relations As the Basis of the Theory 


ough phrases like in a friendiv manner, 


by vour father, in that big hall, on 1st January, with a knife, towards the 
hospital are all prepositional phrases, they have different semantic 
cinctions The first phrase “indicates manner; the second one 
indicates the agent; the third one indicates location, the fourth one 
indicates time; the fifth one indicates the instrument and the sixth 
tes direction. Fillmore felt that the standard theory had no 
mechanism to account for the semantic differences 


hrases and suggested that the differences between 
d better by analysing their 


Filimore pointed out that alth 


one indica 
satisfactory 
between such p 


such phrases could be understoo 
underlving structure in terms of case relations. The concept of case 


is nothing new in grammar. Traditional grammarians have been 
discussing it for centunes, particularly in the case of synthetic 
languages like Latin, Greek and Sanskrit. In books of traditional 
grammar cases are morphologically identified. Whether a noun has 
een used in the nominative, accusative, or genitive case or in any 
other case is ascertained on the basis of the morphological marker at 
the end of that noun. Discussing case means presenting the rules of 
morphological variations and listing the exceptions to those rules. 
The fact that case rélations are important from the point of view of 
syntactic organization is hardly ever emphasized. in case grammar, 
however, the concept of case is assigned a place ot central 
importance. For case grammanians it 1s the case relations between 
the constituents of a sentence that specifies the underlying semantic 
structure of that sentence and it is case relations’ in terms of which 
the syntactic organization of a sentence can be explained most 
satisfactorily. The standard theory of transformational generative 
grammar treated case as a matter of the inflexional realization of 
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certain type of syntactic relations manifesting the 
surface structure. The standard theory argued that the SvNtactic 
component of Sete had . ‘wo subcomponents: the basey 
component and the trans ormational component. For this theory 
case relations had no place in the base component of Soataiee 
Fillmore argued, however, that in the grammar of every language 
case re]ations deserve a place in the base component itself. In many 
languages there are verv few surface markers to indicate case 
relations. In English, for example, the genitive case is indicated bv 
the use of -'s but no other case relations are indicated by inflexions at 
the end of nouns. This means that case relations in the underlving 
deep structure of sentences in English have very few manifestations 
in the surface structure but case relations are as important in English 
as they are in any other language. Case for Fillmore is a universal] 
type of “underlying syntactic-semantic relationship” which may or 
mav not manifest itself in the form of morphologica! markers on the 
surface. He defines case as follows: 


MSelves in the 


_.. the case notions comprise a set of universal, presumably innate 

concepts which identify certain types of judgements human beings 

are capable of making about the events that are going on around 

them, judgements about such matters as who did’ it, who it 

happened to, and what got changed. (Fillmore, 1968) 
It is clear from this quotation that Fillmore’s notion of case is 
different from the notion of case as conceptualized bv other 
grammarians in the sense that it is based on stable semantic notions 
and not on syntactic functions. The following sentences will make 
this point clear. 

The audience liked the overture. 

The overture pleased the audience. 
The noun phrases in these two sentences have no inflexional case 
markers. But if they have to be described in terms of case relations 
indicated by their syntactic function in the sentence, the 
characteristic approach will be to say that the word “audience” is in 
the nominative case in the first sentence and in the objective case in 
the second. Similarly, it would usually be said that the word 
Overture” is in the objective case in the first sentence and in the 
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nominative case in the second. For identifying case relations in such 
sentences Fillmore does not take any notice of the syntactic 
functions of the constituent noun phrases. For him notions like 
“subject of” and “object of” are notions definable at the surface 
structure of a sentence. His grammar will describe the two sentences 
listed above as the two transformational variants of the same deep 
structure. His grammar will assign the same case frame to 
“sdience” and “overture” in each of the two, sentences listed 
above. 


Casé Categories Listed by Fillmore 


The case categories listed by Fillmore are as follows: 


Agentive (A) 


The agentive case is “the case of the typically animate perceived 
instigator of the action identified by the verb”. 


john opened the door. 
The door was opened bv John. 


Dative (D) 
The dative case is “the case of the animate being affected by the state 
or action identified by the verb”. 


John believed that he would win. 
lt was apparent to John that he would win. 
We persuaded John that he would win. 


Factitive (F) 
This case category applies to the entity that comes into being as a 
result of the action or state identified by the verb. 


The carpenter made a table. 
The dvnamo produces heat. 


( ase Coramrnvar 


yastrumental (I) 
serumenta’ ag is “the case of the inanimate force i” 
causally involved in the action or state identified by the a 
The boy opened the door with the key. yf 
The bov used the key to open the dines 
The key opened the door. 


1c in 


tocative (L) | 
The locative case 1s the case that tells us about the location or the 
spatial orientation of the action or state indicated by the verb. | 
Chicago is windy. 
It is windy in Chicago. 


Objective (O) 
This case category tells us about things which are affected bv the 
action or state indicated by the verb. 


joseph opened the door. 
The door opened. 


Benefactive (B) 
This case tells us about the beneficiary of 


verb. 


the action indicated pv the 


He called me a tax. 
She cooked her husband a good meal. 


Comitative (C) 
This case indicates the notion of togetherness and the 
operating as the marker of this case means “and”. 


He is coming with his wife. 
In a later work Fillmore added (i) counter-agent, (ii) source and 
He defined counter-agent 


(ili) goal to the list of cases defined earlier. ined opie 
as “the force or resistance against which the action 1s carrie . 


s” and 
He defined source as “the place from which somet Th as, his pean 
° ; . u . . 
goal as “the place to which something moves 


preposition 
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categories are based on semantic notions which cut across 


languages. 

This brief discussion of Fil 
impression that the cases dis 
terms of their categorial proper 


example, that the agentive and the d | 
the basis that they are arumate and that the locative and the 


instrumental cases, for example, can be identified on the basis that 
they are necessarily inanimate. But Fillmore (1977) has made it clear 
that though categorial propertiés like animaie, inanimate, etc., help 
in identifying cases, his notion of case is essentially a relational 
The following extract (Fillmore 1977) makes his views clear 


Imore’s notion of case Mav Create the 
cussed by him can be identified in 
Hes. It may create the impression, for 
ative cases can be identified on 


notion. 
on this point.» 

en if some universe contained only one sort of object, say, 
e-identifving function of the cases could still 
rson, use that 


. ev 
human beings, the rol 
be maintained. One person could pick up another pe 
person's body for knocking down a third person...and so on. Ina 
universe with only one sort of object, in short, the case relations of 


agent, instrument, patient and experiencer could all be easily 


imagined. 


The Central Importance of Verbs in This Theory 


In case grammar, verbs in the deep structure are selected according 
to “the case environment the sentence provides”. The lexicon 
specifies the case frame for each verb. While specifving the case 
frame for the verb “run”, for example, it savs that it can take an 
agentive noun phrase but it cannot be used with. a noun phrase 
indicating the dative, objective, instrumental or factitive case. Verbs 
like “open and “remove” can take an agent and also an object. 
Verbs like ° murder” and “terrorize” require the agentive case and 
also the dative case (1.e., an animate object). In other words, the verb 
“ran” <o be inserted into the frame [___A], “remove” and “open” 
into the frame |__O+A] and “murder” and “terrorize” into the 
frame [___-D +A]. The verb “ give” can tak 

e three noun phrases, On€ 
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indicating the agentive case, the seco 
case and the third one indicating the 
verb “give” can be inserted into the 
. open” can occur in all the four c¢ 


nd one indicati 
dative case. Thi 
frame [ 


Ng the objective * 
S Means that the 
O+D+A). The vert 


ase frames listed below 
Te) The door Opened. | 
[___O#A) John opened the door. 
1__O+) The wind opened the door 
[___O#I+A] John opened the door with a key. 


For the sake of economy all these four case frames for the verb 
“open” can be conflated into one and Presentedas[_-_—O((I) A)] the 
parentheses in this case frame being an indication of optionality? 


As proposed by Fillmore, the deep structure of a sentence 
consists of a modality constituent and a proposition. The modality 
constituent includes grammatical notions like negation, tense, mood 
and aspect. The propositional constituent consists of a verb and a 
sequence of one or more case categories. These case categories are 
represented by noun phrases operating in case relationships with 
the verb. The verb in the proposition operates as the centre of the 
propositional content. The following diagram is intended to be an 
illustration of how case grammar assigns a deep structure to a 
sentence. 


The boy opened the door with a key. 
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S 
a 
"i p 
JN 
K NP K NP K. Np | 
| | 
Past open O with by | 
ad N Det | 
Det N Met ; ; IN | 
\ 
key tne boy 


tne coor a 
M = Modality. P = Proposition, V = Verb, O = Objective case (i.e., the 
-ccusative case), I = Instrumental case, A = Agentive case, K = Case 
marker, Det = Determiner, NP = Noun phrase 
There are three noun phrases in this tree diagram. The diagram 
makes it clear that in the deep structure case graimunat makes no 
distinction between the subject and the other noun phrases. 
Transformation will raise one of these three noun phrases into the 
position of the grammatical subject. If the accusative phrase is raised 
into the subject position, the output will be the first of the three 


sentences listed below. If the instrumental phrase 1s raised into the 


subject position, the result will be the second sentence. If the 
ition, a rule o! 


agentive phrase is raised into the subject posi | 
transformation will lead to the obligatorv deletion of the preposifon 


- ®py and the resultant syntactic structure will be the third sentence. 


The door opened. 


The key opened the door. 
The boy opened the door with a key. 


By making no special distinction in the deep structure between the 
_ subject and the other noun phrases, case grammar can capture the 
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relationship of meaning between these three sentences. These three 

sentences have related meanings because they are derived from the 

came deep structure. Chomsky’s standard theory cannot capture the 

relationship between these three sentences because it will assign 

three different deep structures to them on the ground that thev nave 
three different subjects. 

Regarding the choice of one of the noun phrases to be raised to 
the position of the subject, case grammar follows a certain hierarchy. 
This principle of hierarchy specifies that if the agentive noun phrase 
iS present in the deep structure, it is this noun phrase that must De 
raised to the position of the subject, except in the case of a passive 
sentence. The sentences listed below will illustrate this point. 

John opened the door with a key. 

*The door opened with a key Dy John. 

*The kev opened the door by John. 
If the agentive noun phrase has been dropped out and only the 
‘nstrumental and the accusative noun phrases are present, it is the 
instrumental noun phrase and not the accusative noun phrase that 
should be raised to the position of the subject. ) 

The key opened the door. 

* The door opened with a key. 
The accusative noun phrase is allowed to surface as the subject of 
the sentence only when the agentive noun phrase and the 


instrumental noun phrase are not there. 
The door opened. 
As we all know, the direct object in an English sentence is never 


preceded by a preposition. Case grammar specifies, however, that in 
the deep structure of a sentence even the objective case needs to be 


marked by a preposition. This is because by assigning a case marker 
for the objective case, case grammarians make it possible for 
themselves to assign the same deep structure to pairs of sentences 
like the following. 

We blamed the trouble on Ahmed. 

We blamed Ahmed for the trouble. 


The Standard theory cannot relate the meanings of these two 
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sentences. As these two sentences have two different objects, the 
standard theory will assign two different deep structures to them, 
For case grammarians, however, these two sentences are two 


transformational variants of the same deep structure. 


- — 


Causative Verbs 


Case grammar treats causative verbs and their non-causative 
counterparts as identical. For Fillmore the only difference between | 
the two lies in the fact that they are amenable to two different case 
frames. The examples listed below will make this point clear. 

John opened the door. 

The door opened. 
The verb “open” is a causative verb in the first sentence and a non- 
causative inchoative verb in the second. For Fillmore the only 
difference between the two lies in the fact that the causative form 
can take an agentive noun phrase whereas the non-causative form 
cannot. Morphologically unrelated pairs of causative and inchoative 
verbs like “ kill-die” and “show-see” also operate in an identical 
manner. The word “kill” requires the dative as well as the agentive 
case whereas the word “die” requires only the dative case. In terms 

; Or case frames the lexical entry for these verbs can be specified as 

ollows. a . 


———————— -—— —— - 


die[_ DJ : | 
Kill {___ D() (A) 
see[__ O+D) 
show | O+D+A] | 


In the case of verbs like “like” and “please” either the dative case OF 
the objective case is allowed to surface as the grammatical subject of 
the sentence. 


He liked the film. . 
The film pleased him. 


| 
According to the standard theory of transformational generative | 
grammar these two sentences have two different deep structure® 


y 
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The standard theory cannot, therefore, capture the similarity of 
meaning between these two sentences. 


In view of the points discussed above, it may be concluded that 
by postulating the notion of case relations as the basic principle in 
the deep semantic structure of all sentences and by defining case 
relations in terms of language-independent relational concepts, 
Fillmore has formulated a theory radically different from all other 
grammatical theories in existence so far. Some linguists may have 
initially viewed it as nothing more than an argument in support of 
generative semantics or as a ‘proposal for a substantial modification 
of the concept of deep structure as defined by the standard theory, of 
transformational grammar. But from the very beginning it had the 
makings of a complete theory of grammar. In the seventies it 
established itself as a powerful theory of grammar and claimed so 
many advantages over the standard theory that many linguists 

started viewing it as a viable alternative to the Standard theory. Like 
all other theories of grammar, this theory has its own inadequacies, 


however. The following paragraphs are intended ‘to be a brief 
discussion of some of the drawbacks of this theory. 


Some Inadequacies of the Theory 


As has been pointed out earlier, case grammar describes the 
underlying structure of a sentence as a network of case relations 
with the verb operating as the centre of the Propositional content. 
For case grammar, syntactic categories like subject-of and object-of 
do not constitute the deep semantic structure of a sentence; they are 
relational categories definable at the surface. What surfaces as the 
stammatical subject or the grammatical object of a sentence may be 
an agent or an experiencer or an instrument or a locative. Case 
6fammarians maintain that everything necessary for the semantic 
representation of a sentence is present in the deep structure of that 
sentence definable in terms of its case relations. This approach gives 
them a definite edge over most other theories but at the same time it 
makes it difficult for them to account for the subtle difference of 
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Meaning between sentences like the following. : | 


The garden is swarmjng with bees. 
Bees are swarming in the garden. 


We loaded the truck with hay. 
We loaded hav onto the truck. 
In the deep structure of the first sentence “the garden” Funct; 
locative noun phrase and in the surface structure of this se 
functions as the grammatical subject. In this sentence “the 
has a holistic interpretation, the meaning of the sentence } 
the whole garden is swarming with bees. In the deep structure Of tne 
second sentence also this phrase has the same locative function that 
it has in the deep structure of the first sentence but in the Surface 
Structure of this sentence it does not function as a etammatical 
subject. In spite of having an identical case-related function ip the 
deep structure, it has a partitive meaning in the second sentence, 
The second sentence means that bees are Swarming in the garden | 
but the whole garden is not necessarily full of bees. So, whether the 
phrase “the garden” can be assigned a holistic or a Partitive 
interpretation depends not on its case-related function in the deep 
structure but on its syntactic function in the surface structure 
Similarly, the phrase “the truck” has a holistic interpretation in the 
third sentence where it functions as a grammatical object. This 
sentence means that the whole truck is loaded with hav. In the 
fourth sentence “the truck” is not a grammatical object and in this 


sentence it has a partitive interpretation. This sentence means that 
hay was loaded on the truck but the whole truck was not necessarily 
tull of hay. In other words, whether “the truck” can be assigned 4 
holistic ora partitive interpretation depends on whether it functions 
aS a grammatical object in the surface structure of the sentence a 
not. Observations of this type militate against some 0! those 
assumptions which constitute the very foundation of case gramm 
in his later work (Fillmore 1977) he tries to remedy this and som 
other drawbacks of his theory in terms of his concep! 
of sTepectivization. He argues that whether a noun phras¢ it is 
assigned a holistic or a partitive meaning depends on whethe 


ONS as g 
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darden” 
CINg that 
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sctive” or “ rs ive” 
™ perspecti Out of perspective”. But 


; " " his ’ 
arspectivizauion is notan concept of 
seTS) 


atural extension of hi« 

wie nai | Is concept of case. 
Nor does it look like an integral part of the theory; it gives the 
mpression of being a tar-fetched remedial device. With the help of 


this remedial device he seals the leakage in his theory but the areas 


af leakage can still be clearly seen. 
Fillmore defines case relations in terms of semantic notions like 
agency, causation, loca Hion and experiencer. These notions are 
easily identifiable across languages. But these notions constitute the 
strength as well as the weakness of the theory. The weakness lies in 
the fact that ina number of cases they inevitably lead to vagueness 
and indeterminacy. An agent, for example, has been defined as “the 
typically animate perceived instigator of the action” and the locative 
has been defined as “the inanimate force or object causally involved 
in the action”. In view of these definitions “the wind”, for example, 
is assigned the status of instrument just as “the key” is assigned the 
status of instrument and not the status of agent in sentences like the 


following. 

The wind opened the door. 

The key opened the door. 
The wind is not an animate entity but it is by all means “the 
perceived instigator of the action” as agents typically are. It has its 
own energy and force as agents have. In these respects it 1s unlike 
the key. But the wind is inanimate as the key is. 50, one often 
wonders whether in sentences like the ones listed above, “the wind” 
can justifiably be treated as an example of the instrumental case ana 
Not as an example of the agentive case. Animacy and deliberateness 
have been listed as the two distinguishing characteristics for. the 
agentive case. In examples like the following the subject noun 
phrase is characterized by animacy and not by deliberateness and so 
according to Fillmore's formulation of case grammar these noun 
Phrases are examples of the ‘nstrumental case and not of the 
agentive case. 


The virus killed the animal. 
The slugs destroved the plant. 
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It sounds counter-intuitive to say that noun phrases like these 4 
examples of the instrumental case and not of the agentive case If the 


virus and the slugs are instruments, what are the agents ty, 


these agent-like entities as instruments? 

The semantic criteria for defining case categories lead INevitab 
to a large number of unanswered questions and a large numbe, of 
arguable examples. As Lyons (1977a:88) has rightly pointed Out 
“the semantic criteria which define these cases are all too Often 
unclear or in conflict”. Case grammar is no doubt a grammar With a 
large number of attractions but like all other well-known grammars 
formulated so far it is a grammar that leaks. 


Exercise 27 


Go | ; 
Are the following statements true or false? 


i 


IN 


For case grammarians the deep structure of a sentence consists of a 
network of syntactic re]stions. 


. The concept of agent in case grammar is identical with the concept 


of subject in transformational generative grammar. 


. The concept of the direct object in traditional grammar is identical 


with the concept of the objective case in case grammar. 


. The concept of the dative in case grammar is identical with the 


concept of the indirect object in traditional grammar. 


. The concept of the factitive case in case grammar is very differen! 


from the concept of the direct object in traditional grammar. 


. The locative case in case grammar is the same as adverbials of place 


in traditional grammar. 


. The factitive case is the case of an inanimate object causally involved 


in the action indicated by the verb. 


The locative case can be defined as the case of the location of the 
action or state indicated by the verb. 


Top 


1. 
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‘es for discussion 


“Fillmore : novion of case ean be defined in terms of concept hich 
: ‘ ‘pts whic 
ss lan 
cut acro Suages’. Do you agree? Give reasons in support of 
your answer. ee 
' (7) 


Discuss runACre's concept of the deep structure of a sentence. In 
what wav does it differ from the concept of deep structure proposed 
by the standard theory of transformational generative grammar? 
“For Fillmore the surface structure of a sentence is the syntactic 
manifestation of its underlying deep structure definable as a 
network of case relations”. Discuss this Statement with the help of 
suitable examples. _ 

Draw a tree diagram to show the deep semantic structure of each of 
the three sentences listed below. 

The ruffians rang the bell with a hammer. 

The hammer rang the bell. 

The bell rang. 

Discuss in terms of case grammar the proximitv of meaning 
between the three sentences listed below. 


Joseph broke the window with a stone. 

The stone broke the window. 

The window broke. 

What is the slight difference of meaning between the two sentences 
listed below? How will you account for the difference of meaning in 


terms of case grammar? 

John sprayed paint on the wall. 

John sprayed the wall with paint. 

“Case grammarians’ concept of deep structure Is very different from 
the concept of deep structure as specified by Chomsky”. Do vou 


agree? Give reasons in support of your answer. 
@ 
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